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“Blessed be the King 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. . . .”’ Luke 19: 38 
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His Mark ies 


A poten ARE as much a part of the 
Scottish hills as the heather. They are a 
simple, wholesome breed of men, faithful in 
tending their gentle flocks, and devoted to 
their native heath. 

It is a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
to go out with such a man and his dogs to 
gather in his flock for the night’s rest. The 
relative scarcity of good grazing land en- 
courages the owner of such land to sell to 
several shepherds the right to pasture their 
flocks together. It is not uncommon, there- 
fore, to find several hundred head of sheep 
belonging to different shepherds—all forag- 
ing together over the same heather-cush- 
ioned hillsides. 

I considered myself extremely fortunate 
one late afternoon in August to be invited 
by a fine fettle of a man—a true shepherd 
to the core—to join him in his nightly 
round-up. 

The rays of the sinking sun bathed the 
country-side in a warm, soft light. The pun- 
gent odor of the heather, the smell of sheep, 
and the live action of the dogs working up 
ahead painted a picture never to be erased 
from one’s memory. 

There was not much conversation. There 
was no need for it. As we made our way 
well among the flocks, the silence was bro- 
ken by the shepherd calling to me, “There 
is one of my sheep! Yonder are some of 
my lambs!” Then using varied whistles he 
directed his dogs, which worked with unbe- 
lievable skill cutting out this shepherd’s 
flock from the others, and driving them 
toward the fold. 

I was completely mystified. How could 


this shepherd know his sheep from the 
others, when all appeared to look exactly 
alike? 

At last, I said, “Man, how in the world 
can you tell your sheep from the others and 
at such a distance?” 

With a merry chuckle he replied. “Laddie. 
that’s not difficult at all. Look at their fore- 
heads! See yonder red marks on some? 
Well, they are my sheep. You see, when 
they are wee lambs, we put them through 
a disinfectant bath, and at that time we put 
our mark on their foreheads in a colored 
dye. Mine is red in the form of a cross.” 

Immediately my mind leaped to the 
Sacred Book. i remembered john writing. 
“His name shall be in their foreheads.” 
And again, Jesus saying, “I am the good 
shepherd and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.” 


Tink IN THESE LENTEN DAYs our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Good Shepherd, is calling 
to his own; calling them to remembrance 
of himself; calling them to feed in green 
pastures, and to lead them beside the still 
waters. He sees by their faith the mark of 
his cross stamped upon their foreheads. 
Their countenance is brightened by the 
lively hope begotten in them by the Holy 
Spirit through his Resurrection from the 
dead. 

Other sheep he must bring and they shall 
hear his voice, and there shall be one fold, 
and one shepherd. Today if you hear his 
voice, harden not your heart. Now is the ac- 
cepted time. Repent and be baptized, and 
his name shall be in your forehead forever. 


—ALLAN MacLacnian Frew 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Ardmore P 
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Why Not Continue Sacrificial Meals All Year? 


« Last year our family started having 
Lenten sacrificial meals because our 
Church had asked us to do so. However, 
we found the plan to have so much value 
that we decided to make it a permanent 
family project. 

Originally we thought only the hungry 
overseas would benefit from our sacrifice. 
We realized that war-born hunger is still 
an ever present specter in many countries. 
We had also been told that the food we 
send does more than relieve physical hun- 
ger. The recipients get a psychological 





and spiritual lift when food is received 
from some far-off country—perhaps that 
of a former enemy. 

Aiter our family started having sacri- 
ficial meals regularly, however, we grad- 
ually learned that the donors also have 
much to gain. One of these gains is in- 
creased understanding of what it means 
to live in an economy different from our 
own. Most Americans are so accustomed 
to the economy of abundance that we er- 
roneously accept it as the only way of life. 
Getting up from the table a little hungry 
has been a new experience for us, in spite 
of the fact that it is nearly universal. My 
husband and I appreciate how parents 
must feel who, night after night, instead 
of saying, “Finish up,” must say, “There 
is no more.” 

We have also learned what it means to 
share. It would be easy periodically to 
write a check. But that would not give us 
the satisfaction we get from depriving our- 
selves of some slight comfort to earn the 
money we put into the sacrificial meal 
container.each week. 

Planned for a night when all are home, 
we have made a simple ceremony of the 
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sacrificial meal, which draws our family 
closer together. We use candlelight, a spe- 
cial mealtime prayer, beautiful music, and 
if something appropriate to the subject 
has been read or heard during the week, 
we pass it on to the others. 

Because of our participation in the Sac- 
rificial Meal Plan, we want to learn about 
the people we are aiding, which in turn 
increases our understanding of people in 
foreign lands. 

Thus we have learned that the Sacrificial 
Meal Plan goes much deeper and farther 





than the mere giving of money: it goes as 


deep and as far as our imagination and | 


sympathy allow. We believe that partici- 
pation in the sacrificial meal is something 
that should occur not only during Lent, 
but at least one night a week all around 


the calendar. —Mrs. James H. Bryan | 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


“From Communist to Christian” 
« As a member of the federal Loyalty 
Review Board, I can readily understand 


how Communism is engendered by an in- | 
feriority complex plus emotional instabil- | 


ity. William Gresham’s road to the Cross 
through agnosticism, hedonism, through 
the philosophy of Marx and through alco- 


holism is enough to wring the heart. His | 


style excels that of C. S. Lewis. 
—Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 


Washington, D.C. 


« William Gresham’s “From Communist 
to Christian” (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Feb- 
ruary 18, March 4 and 18) will certainly 
disturb, and it may help, the minds of 
many who seek truth in Communism. 
(Continued on page 35) 














Meme te 
Church Leaders 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has something 
to offer to young people, church 
women, and new church members 
this Spring. 


Young People 
L I 


The Grinnell Bonus Plan permits 
Westminster Fellowship presbyteries 
to earn travel and lodging expenses 
for delegates to Grinnell II, the na- 
tional assembly of young people in 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Local groups of young people will 
continue to earn 50c for each PREs- 
BYTERIAN LiFe subscription they sell. 
In addition, the church magazine 
will pay a 20c bonus to the West- 
minster Fellowship presbytery for 
each subscription sold between March 
1 and April 30. 


Church Women 


Combined subscriptions to Out- 
reach and PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, at 
sharply reduced rates are available 
to church women. The offer has been 
introduced through a letter to all 
present readers of Outreach. Infor- 
mation and subscription forms are 
available through literature secre- 
taries. The combined price for both 
magazines is $3.75, although Out- 
reach alone continues at $1.00 and 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe alone at $3.50. 

All combined orders are to be sent 
to the offices of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
Outreach will be notified that sub- 
scriptions are to be entered or re- 
newed, as the case may be. 


New Members 


A special nine-months subscrip- 
tion is available at $2.00 for new 
members received by Presbyterian 
churches this Easter. The church for- 
wards the names of new members 
and a check covering payment of 
$2.00 for each name. PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire enters the subscriptions and 
sends copies of the Easter issue to 
the session to be distributed to the 
new members at the time of their 
reception. 

This plan provides the new mem- 
ber with tangible and continuing evi- 
dence of his new affiliation. PREsByY- 
TERIAN Lire established the special 
rate for new members after receiv- 
ing repeated requests from pastors 
and sessions. 
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BUY AN ANNUITY 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


For 70 years the Presbyterian Church has been 
selling Annuity contracts to friends of Missions 
whereby they can designate before their death 
how they want their money used—and they 
receive a liberal income from the money they 
give to the Boards. 





@ In South Carolina is a widow of 73. Her pastor husband was the son 
of a missionary. He served vigorously for many years in various Pres- 
byterian churches. Their children are well established so that the widow 
has no needy dependents. She had little experience in investing the 
money her husband was able to save from his salary. She turned to 
one of the Mission Boards of the Church to take her money and pay 
her a regular income for the rest of her life. At age 70, when she 
bought her Annuity, she was entitled to 5.5% on the $7,000 that she 
gave to the Board. The $385 she receives each year from the Board, 
together with other income, enables her to live quietly with relatives 
and really makes her independent in many financial transactions. 


FREEDOM FROM WORRY TENDS TO LENGTHEN LIFE 


She knows that she can depend upon this income; the faith of the Presbyterian 
Church is behind it. She has no worry about the safety of her principal, nor the 
regularity of payments. Absence of worry gives her a serene outlook on life. She 
rejoices that her savings will work after she is gone to further the cause to which 
she and her husband gave their lives. 


Write for free folder 4-L. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions Abroad or Missions in America. 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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PLAN enthusiastically endorsed by Disappoints"' 

thousands of women’s societies as a 

quick, pleasant way to raise funds. FOR 
LITTLE EFFORT REQUIRED! Just show é a CATALOG 
your friends lovely, low-priced plastic Ideal for Church Affairs NO. 2 





aprons, table cloths, other household and 
gift items. They sell on sight at big profits! 


‘ HUDSON PRODUCTS CORP. 
61 East 11 St., New York 3, N. Y. Dept. P-4 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 














“W@).-* DELIGHT YOUR PAR/SH 
urth SACRED BELFRY MUSIC 


BS .< Chimes - Organ - Chimes & Vibraharp 


uu? tim Soundmaster Recordings of favorite religious com- ame % 
¥ positions have thrilled thousands — tremendously 
Stimulated church attendance and interest. These 
Superb bell-like musical masterpieces reproduced by 
artists of renown are ideal for use in steeple, sanc- 
tuary or chapel. 
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Friend of mine moved a month ago 
into a suburban community. Within a half 
a mile of his new home, there are three 
Protestant churches. Within hours after 
the moving van unloaded his furniture, 
representatives of four different milk com- 
panies called and offered their services. 
Nobody representing the three churches 
has yet called. If only church members 
showed the zeal of milkmen. 

oe 

Glancing through a new book published 
last week by the Macmillan Company, 
Daily Readings from William Temple, 1 
found the following which, as Friends say, 
“spoke to my condition” at this Easter 
season: 

“The Cross is not for Christians a 
stumbling-block which the Resurrection 
has removed; it is not a defeat of which 
the effect has been cancelled by a subse- 
quent victory. It is itself the triumph. 
What was the devil’s worst is become 
God’s best.” 

—_—-vO— 

The Cross recalls a story by Anton 
Chekhov entitled The Student. The set- 
ting, of course, was the Russian country- 
side in the late Nineteenth Century. On a 
Good Friday afternoon Ivan, a theology 
student, stops on his way home to visit 
with two peasant women. It is cold, and 
he warms his hands at their fire. 

Ivan tells the women the story of the 
Last Supper, the betrayal by Judas, the 
denial by Peter—how when Peter... 
‘came to himself. went out of the yard 
and wept bitterly. bitterly.” 

Ivan pauses, notes there are tears in the 
old woman’s eves. As he leaves and sets 
forth in the cold again, he thinks about 
that... “It was evident that what he had 
just been telling them about, which had 
happened nineteen centuries ago. had a 
relation to the present—to both women, 
to the desolate village. to himself, to all 
people. The old woman had wept, not be- 
cause he could tell the story touchingly, 
but because Peter was near to her, be- 
cause her whole being was interested in 
what was passing in Peter’s soul. 

“And joy suddenly stirred in his 
soul . . . ‘The past.’ he thought, ‘is linked 
to the present by an unbroken chain of 
events flowing one out of another.’ And it 
seemed to him that he had just seen both 
ends of that chain; that when he touched 
one end the other one quivered.” 

Well, there it is, a different kind of 
chain reaction from the kind we have 
been hearing much about these days. 
More powerful than any death-dealing 
chain reaction devised by man is the life- 
giving chain reaction that links us to Cal- 
vary and us to all others. —R. J.C. 
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In a kind of open letter to 
new members (page 10) Moder- 
ator Clifford Barbour addresses 
a word of welcome to each of the 
thousands who will unite with 
the Church this Easter. Accom- 
panying his greeting is a message 
expressing our own welcome to 
newcomers by introducing a few 
representive individuals in vari- 
ous churches. 


Our readers wil] welcome warmly a 
new series by Elton Trueblood 
which begins with “The Recovery of 
the Lost Provinces,” (page 24). Pro- 
fessor of philosophy and religion at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
he is the author of The Predicament 
of Modern Man, Alternative to Fu- 
tility; and The Common Ventures of 
Life (Harper and Bros.). Last sum- 











mer, PRESBYTERIAN LiFe published 
two articles which later appeared, in 
revised form, as chapters in his latest 
book, Signs of Hope in a Century of 
Despair. 


In telling about Vellore Hos- 
pital in India, Elsie Thomas 
Culver writes from personal ob- 
servation. In 1948 on a trip 
around the world, she visited 
Vellore and met India’s famed 
woman doctor, Ida Scudder. 
The article “Good Medicine for 
India” (page 26) serves to un- 
derline the work of medical mis- 
sionaries everywhere and serves 
to remind us that this year is 
medical emphasis year, as far as 
foreign missions is concerned. 

Formerly promotion secretary 
for Church World Service, Mrs. 
Culver now serves in an edi- 
torial capacity with The Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
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“On the next day much people that 
were come to the feast, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jeru- 

















salem, took branches of palm trees, 
and went forth to meet him, and cried, 
Hosanna, Blessed is the King of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (John 12: 12,13). 

Drawing by Harotp Minton, from 
Men Called Him Master, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia—copyright W. L. 
Jenkins. Used by permission. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE 

A matter of interest to Presby- 
terians is to be presented in the 
April 15 issue in the form of a 
pro and con discussion of the 
proposed plan for altering the 
structure of the Church (Recom- 
mended Overtures 1, 4, and 5 
currently under consideration 
by presbyteries). Dr. Rex Clem- 
ents states the case for the pro- 
posed changes. Dr. Earl Doug- 
lass presents the case for the 
opposition to them. 


There will be an illustrated story 
about Park College, Missouri, which 
describes the special vocational train- 
ing provided by job projects on the 
campus. 


Elton Trueblood’s series on 
“Challenge for Protestants” con- 
tinues with an article entitled 
“Recovery of the Faith.” 


a) 
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Why Do You Weep? 


his children. 
eth” (Hebrews 11:4). 

Why do you weep? You weep, Mary, 
because you lacked faith in Jesus’s own 


A YOUR THOUGHTS turn toward Easter, 
consider the question which the 
angels put to Mary, as she looked into the 
tomb to make sure that the body of Jesus 
was really gone. “Woman, why are you 
weeping?” (John 20:13, RSV) You may 
think that a silly question. Why shouldn’t 
you weep at a tomb? Who hasn’t shed 
tears at the grave of a dear one? Yet the 
question deserves an answer. If Jesus had 
helped Mary to answer that question, he 
would have said several things. 

Why do you weep? Because, Mary, you 
attached too much importance to the 
physical body. They may have taken away 
the body of Jesus, but they did not take 
away Jesus. It is an elementary Christian 
truth that life is so much more than the 
body, as to make the body of little conse- 
quence. It is only an unconverted area of 
paganism in our thinking that makes the 
body the maudlin center of attention at 
funeral services. The body is only a house 
in which you live for a while. Human life 
in the body is at best a short affair. “As 
for man, his days are as grass” (Psalm 
103:15). “Thou hast made my days as a 
hand-breadth; and mine age is as nothing 
before thee’ (Psalm 39:5). Or as the 
hymn says, “Our years are like the 
shadows on sunny hills that lie...” It is 
too easy to weep if you attach too much 
importance to the body. 


Why do you weep? Mary, you weep 
because you forget that the influence of 
Jesus lives on and is not bounded by the 
tomb. If nothing else had happened, the 
influence of Jesus would have lived on in 
the lives of those who knew him and 
would have made the world better for his 
presence in it. This is called the immor- 
tality of influence, and while it is not the 
full Christian teaching, it is as far as some 
people can go. My original ancestor in this 
country was Barnabus Horton, who came 
from England shortly before 1640. Ac- 
cording to tradition he brought his tomb- 
stone with him—a slab of marble still to 
be seen in Southold, Long Island, which 
bears the epitaph he composed himself: 

“|. . Then hasten after me, my dearest 
wife, 

To be partaker of this blessed life; 

And you, dear children, all follow the 
Lord, 

Hear and obey His public sacred word; 

And in your houses call upon his name, 

For oft I have advised you to the 
Oa” 
He intended that the good example which 
he had given should live on in the lives of 


“He being dead yet speak- 


words about eternal life. As was said of 
the disciples, “They knew not the scrip- 
tures, that he must rise again from the 
dead” (John 20:9). Easter proclaims 
something more than that the influence of 
Jesus lived on. It proclaims the faith that 
Jesus himself lived on. Belief in eternal 
life comes not by argument but by faith. 
My faith rests on three things. 

First, Jesus said it was so. “In my 
father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you.” 
(John 14:2) I accept that with the same 
assurance as any of the moral precepts of 
Jesus. Second, my faith rests on the fact 
that Jesus himself gave ample evidence 
that he had a life beyond the grave. You 
may not understand how it happened, yet 
no fact in the New Testament is better 
supported. To the most doubting of the 
disciples the risen Lord said, “Because 
thou hast seen me, thou has believed” 
(John 20:29). 

Third, my faith rests upon this in that 
the teaching and the triumph over death 
of Jesus find confirmation in my own ex- 
perience as I stand by the tombs of those 
who have gone. I stand by an open grave 
about twenty-five times each year, and I 
cannot believe that the God who sent 
Jesus into the world intends life to end 
when a fragile thing like the body wears 
out or is destroyed. I have confidence that 
the God who has cared for us here will 
care for us beyond the bounds of vision. 

The Christian has good answers to the 
question of the angels. He believes in 
eternal life. His God wipes away all tears. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day—Why Weep? John 20:11-18 
Second Day—Man’s Days Are as Grass, Psalm 


103 

Third Day—Our Days Are a Hand-breadth, 
Psalm 39 

Fourth Day—Our Days Are Like a Shadow, 
Psalm 102:1-12 

Fifth Day—If Our Earthly House Were Dis- 
solved, IT Corinthians 5:1-8 

Sixth Day—He Being Dead, Speaketh, Hebrews 
11:1-5 

—— ,Dev—A Cloud of Witnesses, Hebrews 


Eight 4 ‘Day—He Must Rise from the Dead, 
John 20:1-9 

Ninth Day—In My Father’s House, John 14:1-6 

Tenth Day—Jesus Stood in the Midst, John 
20:19-23 

Eleventh Day—Thomas, Thou Hast Believed, 
John 20:24-32 

= Day—Jesus Showed Himself Again, John 

71-14 

Thirtecnth Day—God Shall Wipe Away All Tears, 
Revelation 7:13-17 

Fourteenth Day- No More Crying, Revelation 
21:1-4 —LawReNcE MacCoii Horton 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








Potato Blues 


eo oF AGRICULTURE BRANNAN has ordered 
that surplus potatoes be dyed blue to make them 
unfit for human consumption and sold, for a cent per 
hundred-weight for live stock feeding as against the cur- 
rent average retail price for untreated potatoes of five 
cents per pound. The idea is, people won’t eat blue 
potatoes; stock will. 

These blue potatoes are food for thought, if not for 
stomachs. How about a heap of bright blue mashed 
potatoes, served with red tomatoes on a white plate for 
Fourth of July, or a pile of navy blue French fries served 
on a Scotch plaid dinner plate? The economy minded 
soul might trim his food budget if he didn’t mind tinted 
potatoes—or he might eat them with his eyes shut. 

There are currently at least 25,000,009 bushels of 
potatoes, $59,000,000 dollars worth of butter, nearly 
3,000,000,000 dried eggs worth $89,000,000, 400 million 
bushels of wheat, 500 million bushels of corn, and six 
million bales of cotton worth almost $1,000,000,000 
which the government has rounded up through price 
subsidies and loans on crops. 

Manufacturers who have for generations been énjoy- 
ing similar subsidies through protective tariffs need not 
be too upset by these “doles” to farmers. The latter is 
no more “socialistic” than the former. It is merely 
harder to keep out of sight. 

The real rub is that while these mountains of goods 
are spoiling in American warehouses, bins, elevators, and 
in the holds of thousands of idle merchant ships, hunger 
and want stalk through most of the rest of the world. 

It is claimed that it is impossible to get this food 
abroad, therefore we must destroy it or let it spoil. Just 
why we cannot send it to our hungry friends is not clear, 
except that we are told it will be too costly—or that they 
can’t pay for it. 

It is, in fact, already paid for. The producers have re- 
ceived government “loans” on these crops that far exceed 
their market value, and are quite content to let the gov- 
ernment keep the crops in lieu of repayment of the 
“loans.” 

Plainly we can’t recoup our losses by selling these 
goods anywhere, but who will pay whom for what if we 
destroy them or let them rot? Has anyone seriously 
considered the cost of doing that? What would give 
Stalin, Vishinsky & Co. a more convincing propaganda 
“line” than to give them the fun of broadcasting over 
the starving world pictures of America destroying bil- 
lions of tons of precious food? 

Whatever it costs to get this food to our hungry 
friends, the cost of failing to get it to them is far greater. 

One thing we cannot afford is to allow ourselves to be 
held up to the world as a nation that over-eats, destroys 
its surplus food, and terrorizes other nations with horror 
bombs while the rest of the world starves. 

To the objection that it is impossible to put this food 
in hungry mouths the answer is “Nonsense!” What has 
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become of our boasted American ingenuity? If we were 
to put a tenth of the brains and eagerness into this mercy 
project that is going into the hydrogen bomb, we could 
solve this problem and we wouldn’t need the bomb. 

Let the government reconsider its decision not to set 
up a world food bank, or else set some lend-lease ma- 
chinery going to get food over there in a hurry. 

If these hungry nations were our allies in a “shooting” 
war, we would get food to them in no time. They are 
our allies in a life and death struggle for human freedom 
where the weapons are not guns and bombs, but food 
and clothing and ideas. Let’s get these weapons to our 
allies in Europe and Asia fast! 


Mirrors or Windows? 


Wis ASKED WHERE THEY LIVE, most people name 
some town or state. Once in a while some wanderer 
says, “I live wherever I hang my hat.” The truth is we 
live wherever we pin our interests, and the poorest of 
us can live in as large a world as he will. 

A popular song of yesterday runs, “Just Molly and me 
and baby makes three. We're happy in my blue heaven.” 
But they won’t be happy long, even in heaven, if it is 
that small. Unless we enlarge our world, it crowds in on 
us and becomes, as one tradesman put it the other day, 
“awful monotonous.” “Yes, sir,” he said, “life gets 
awful monotonous.” 

People find life uninteresting because they are not in- 
terested. The surest way to squeeze the interest out of 
life is to narrow the area of our concerns down to one 
community, one small home, or one small self. 

Kunkel rightly calls people “eccentric,” off center who 
limit their interests to themselves. For them, life never 
runs smoothly. It can’t. Adler defined neurosis as “a 
false goal, false, because it is non-social.” 

Interesting, isn’t it, how many psychologists, even 
those who discount religion, come up with the Christian 
answer when they dig down to find out what’s wrong 
with life. 

One is reminded of Halford Luccock’s suggestion that 
the failure of the Versailles Conference was symbolized 
by the name of the hall where it met—the Hall of Mir- 
rors—where each nation saw the reflection of itself, its 
own needs, its own ambitions, and not much else. 

Neither nations nor individuals can find peace in a hall 
of mirrors. What is needed is a hall of windows where 
we can look out and see others, their needs, their sor- 
rows, and their hopes; where we can see God’s sky and 
turn our minds to him. With such an expansion of our 
interests and our world, we may find peace, not as an 
end but as a bi-product. Have we ever really believed 
that: “He that loseth his life shall find it”? 

If this were a letter we would conclude, “Yours. for 
a brighter outlook.” 
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The Resurrection—A 


Nermon by James Reid 





fee RESURRECTION oF Curist is the most challeng- 
ing fact of history. It is a miracle of such tremend- 
ous quality that all the other miracles of the Gospel 
story pale beside it into insignificance. Time was when 
a preacher on Easter morning would build up argu- 
ments for the truth of the Resurrection, but today the 
outlook of thinking men has broadened. We are be- 
ginning to see that once we admit the fact of Christ 
and open our souls to the kind of being he is, anything 
may happen. There is nothing so very incredible that 
Christ should rise from the dead. 

What concerns us most of all is not the truth but the 
meaning of this fact. It was a creative act of God, a 
new revelation of the living power of the living God. 
He is the God of love; that we learned at Calvary. 
When he arose we learned that his spirit of righteous- 
ness and love is the secret of power. Today the Risen 
Lord holds the key to every prison house of sin and 
suffering. When he steps into the world a spiritual 
factor comes into play which changes the whole situa- 
tion. For when evil had done its worst, and its storm 
and passion had put him to death, the spirit of love and 
righteousness laid hold of that broken body and be- 
came triumphant in the Risen Christ. 


He was asottsnep death—made it of no account. If 
the Apostles could go into one of our churchyards or 
to an army burial ground in Europe, what would they 
tell us about those “teeming crosses row on row”? 
“Cemeteries full?” “Full? No! The emptiest places 
on earth!” Christ has abolished death. He has brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. But all of this does not nearly exhaust 
the meaning of the Resurrection for the Apostles. They 
were more interested in life than in death. They did 
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not look on this life as merely the vestibule to eternity, 
a corridor to heaven. 

The Resurrection has a meaning for life today. It 
means the possibility of a new life here and now, a 
risen life, a new quality of being. If this be the God 
with whom we have to do, this creating God, who lives 
in the Risen Christ, what manner of men ought we to 
be? With such a Prince and Savior, what manner of 
men is it not possible for us to become, what manner 
of life is it not possible for us to live, what manner of 
things is it not possible for us to do? At the Resur- 
rection the world began to palpitate with all kinds of 
victorious possibilities. Life became romantic with ad- 
venture. 


‘Turer creat NEw Hopes rise from the fact of the 
Resurrection and meet us in our world today. 

I. A new hope for the individual, the hope of 
resurrection into a new quality of life. The God with 
whom we have to do can come into our lives as he came 
in the Risen Christ. He can take us as we are, stained 
by sin, broken by sorrow, cowed and crushed by the 
weight of circumstance, and raise us to newness of life, 
so that the very scars of sin become signs of purity, the 
crippling of circumstance becomes the means of God’s 
enabling, and the wounds of sorrow become transfig- 
ured with a light full of new beauty. 

Is all of this so strange? Is it incredible? The 
genius of Michelangelo can take out of a scrap heap a 
block of marble, spoiled by a bungler and cast aside, 
and turn it into a masterpiece, working the very dis- 
figurement into his design. Will the genius of God do 
less for men? His spirit in nature can take the mists 
that fill the sky and shroud the world in a pall of 
gloom, and out of them produce a magic-tinted rain- 
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bow. Can not the same spirit of God kindle a new light 
in the human heart? 

Can he not take this nature of ours with all the stuff 
of daily toil and traffic, and make of it the medium of 
a finer life, a life spiritual, eternal, beautiful with the 
beauty of Christ, a life radiant with power and peace, 
springing from man’s inner fount of being, where Christ 
is enthroned as Prince and welcomed as Savior? It is 
this new life, Christ-created and Christ-governed, for 
which the world is looking to us today. The offer of this 
new life is the message of the Christian Gospel. 

II. A message of hope for the Church. Many have 
lost hope in the Church today. They see her distracted 
by divisions and overloaded with a mass of trivialities. 
They see her crusted with conventions, bound in 
habits of thoughts which were once a living creed, but 
now are grave-clothes about her body. They see her 
blind and deaf to the mightiest movements of our time 
and impotent to speak the word of life to nations 
which war and to classes which strive. Men are look- 
ing at the Church as the prophet of old looked at the 
valley of dry bones, with this question whispering in 
their hearts: “Can these bones live ?” 


fiona PicTURE of the Church’s impotence is over- 
rawn. Nothing is so easy as criticism. The world has 
never understood how to judge the real life of the 
Spirit or where to look for the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth. Do not imagine that the Church is going to 
pieces or that mankind will find some other center of 
religious life. The Church is not a man-made institu- 
tion. It is not the product of the club-instinct applied 
to religion. It is the product of the Spirit of God seek- 
ing and finding and fashioning a society of men and 
women in whom his redeeming love can be more per- 
fectly expressed for the saving of the world and the 
building of his Kingdom. How does the Church get her 
vitality? By the awaking to power of the divine life 
in her by a sort of resurrection. 

You remember what happened at Pentecost. In the 
Church, Pentecost was the corresponding miracle to 
what happened when God raised Christ from the dead. 
Pentecost was a resurrection of the Church. For such 
a resurrection we are waiting now. Meanwhile, let us 
cast away all depressions, and lift up our hearts of 
hope. Let us take a new look at God, as he is revealed 
in the Risen Christ. Then the same response of faith 
will be awakened. The faith that makes us mighty is 
no artificial creation of our own resolve. It is the loving 
response to the vision of God in the Risen Jesus. Is any- 
thing too hard for such a Lord? 

Ill. A message of hope for society, for a new so- 
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cial order, in which man is bound to man and nation to 
nation. At present, who can describe the order of so- 
ciety? Think of the chaos abroad and the unrest 
at home, throughout a world frenzied with fever in the 
blood. Is civilization going down into the dust of 
ancient barbarism? Is all this tract merely neutral to 
God—this tract of our social and political and indus- 
trial life? Look back through history and what do you 
see? You see the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of life, 
seeking some means of expression, like an artist seek- 
ing paint and canvas. You see Him coming into the 
world in Christ, revealing Himself and His glory in 
that life and in that death. You see God taking new 
form for his Spirit in the glorified body of the Risen 
Christ. You see him gathering the Church and kindling 
there the flame divine upon the altar of men’s com- 
mitted lives. 

Is it conceivable that the process should all end 
there ? That it should end before the whole social order 
in which man lives with man and nation with nation 
becomes a body for the Spirit of God? What does the 
Resurrection say to us, looking on such a world as this ? 
That there is Power, power of infinite love and grace, 
able to enter this world and make it beautiful. Power 
of love and goodwill, power of truth and brotherhood, 
by which society can be lifted out of its frictions and 
hatreds and conflicts into the ways of righteousness 
and peace. When we come to the end of our own re- 
sources we stand at the beginning of our resources in 
him, who was raised from the dead and exalted to be- 
come our Prince and our Savior. 


A. PRINCE AND A Savior! That is what we need today. 
Let us dig deeper into our resources in him. Let us be- 
gin afresh to explore the riches of our inheritance in 
the glorified Christ. A Prince and a Savior! There is 
infinite meaning in that combination. He rules and he 
saves. He can save only in the measure in which we 
accept his rule. His mastery is a redeeming bondage, 
in which we are delivered from all lower enslavements 
to become our highest selves, in a love which makes us 
completely free. 

When Jacob Boehme, the great mystic, was dying, 
his ears were attuned to the harmonies of heaven. He 
seemed to be listening to a rapturous strain that filled 
his soul. “Open the windows,” he whispered with his 
last breath, “and let in more of that music.” That is 
the word for today, when the old world dies around us. 
Open the windows and let in more of that music—the 
music of the Easter hope. Let us give ourselves to the 
rule of that Prince, and then we shall see the salvation 
of the Lord. 





Dr. James REID stood out for years as the foremost Presbyterian minister in England, if not in the entire British Isles. 
Born and educated in Edinburgh, for thirty-one years he served as pastor at Eastbourne, a Sussex town on the English 
Channel. One-time Moderator of the Presbyterian Church and President of the Free Church Council, Dr. Reid wrote for 
years for the British Weekly as a staff contributor. In 1946, at the age of sixty-nine, he retired from his pastorate because 


of partial blindness. 


This man’s preaching and writing has attracted hosts of us on both sides of the Atlantic. He knows how to use the Bible 
in meeting the needs of human beings, and how to make old doctrines live. Even in an abbreviated form, the preceding 
sermon shows the heart of what we believe about the Easter Gospel. This message comes from Dr. Reid’s ablest book, The 
Victory of God (1933). His other volumes include Facing Life with Christ (1940), and Where the New World Begins (1946). 


A. W. BLackwoop. 
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New members Mr. and Mrs, John Berle, Utica, N. Y., and pastor, George Burroughs, Jr. 


WELCOME 


A Message to new members 
from the Moderator, 


Clifford E. Barbour 
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—_ ISN'T a more touching appeal to 
the human heart in all of recorded lit- 
erature than the gracious invitation of 
Christ— 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” 


When the invitation is accepted, and the 
yoke taken, the peace follows. But only 
when the yoke is taken without reserva- 
tion. The harness on a horse chafes when 
it doesn’t fit. Too often those who accept 
Christ’s invitation don’t put themselves 
far enough into the yoke. That’s when it 
sometimes rubs. But for those who do— 
for those who do—their own load is light- 
ened for He is better able to share it. They 
do not carry their burden alone. To their 
own strength is added Christ’s. It is you 
and Christ making a team! 


Peace also comes to those who are 
yoked with him because they are thus 
disciplined in the direction of their living 
to go where Christ goes. And where he 
goes is good. Leaving the Golden Triangle 
in Pittsburgh, the traveller going East 
drives out of the center of great commerce 
past the steelmills, the down-at-the-heels 
residential district, the halls of higher 
learning, the older finer residential area, 
the newer simpler homey suburbs—and. 
finally the Turnpike! From then on, all 
the way is sun and sky, mountains and 
streams, trees and flowers. Too many of 
us, going our own way never get out of the 
traffic of this life. Those who are yoked 
with Christ find themselves led by him 
out to the highway of beauty and freedom 
and hope—the highway that leads to the 
heart of God. 


More and more are gladly taking this 
road. Year by vear, many are added to 
the fellowship of peace and of joy. Those 
who know this contentment at the fullest 
are those who know that to take the yoke 
of Christ means not only that he shares 
the weight of our burdens, but that we 
also must share his. As we look to Christ 
to help carry the load of that which con- 
cerns us, we must remember that he looks 
to us to help carry the load of that which 
concerns him. 


To the many who this year become 
members of our particular family in the 
fellowship, we bid you welcome. And we 
urge you to take the yoke completely—to 
share with Christ “the burden of the 
world’s divine regret.”” remembering that 
the translation of the first verse of the 
gracious invitation should be—not “TI will 
give you rest,” but “I will be your rest.” 
It is this contentment which comes with 
success in a significant enterprise. 


“Take my yoke upon you.” Take it— 
all the way. —C. E. B. 
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Thousands will join the Church on Easter Sunday 


ECAUSE EASTER UNIQUELY CHARACTER- 
B 1zES the basic gospel of the Christian 
church, it is for most Presbyterian congre- 
gations the highpoint in the widening fel- 
lowship of the Church. 

In every church, Easter morning—or in 
some cases Maundy Thursday or Palm 
Sunday—finds an impressed and impres- 
sive number of people standing forth to 
unite with the Church. At this season. 
when on every hand the bursting trees and 
blooming flowers of spring herald God’s 
promise of new life, more than at any 
other time in the year men respond to the 
invitation to join the Church of Christ. 

This year is no exception. Again, thou- 
sands will unite with the Church, on pro- 
fession of faith, transfer of letter, or 
reaffirmation of faith. In every church, 
groups will come forward to stand rever- 


ently while the time-honored words of the 
covenant upon profession are read: 

“Do you confess your faith in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 


“Do you promise to make diligent use 
of the means of grace, to share faithfully 
in the worship and service of the Church, 
to give your substance as the Lord may 
prosper you, and to give your whole heart 
to the service of Christ and his Kingdom 
throughout the world?” 


On these pages, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE pre- 
sents a few of the individuals to be taken 
into the Church this Easter—who are rep- 
resentative of the thousands to be re- 
ceived in churches over the country. By 
this means we extend the right hand of 


fellowship to new members everywhere. 

Nowadays newcomers to the Church 
have a clear conception of what the 
Church represents, a conception developed 
in the preparatory classes for communi- 
cants. Prospective members of the Mont- 
view Boulevard Presbyterian Church in 
Denver, Colorado, for example, are asked 
to join the Church Membership Class, 
which meets for six Sunday evenings—in 
separate groups for adults and young peo- 
ple—to hear the pastors discuss various 
aspects of life in the Church. In addition, 
they attend a get-acquainted meeting 
called “Assimilation Evening.” The clerk 
of the session describes the history and 
distinctive features of the Church. Various 
officers cite the church organizations and 
opportunities for service. Dr. Arthur L. 
Miller, the pastor. and his assistant, talk 


Church Membership Class, Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo. New members will join on Holy Thursday. 
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about the meaning of Christian life and 
the doctrines of the Church. 

This year, Montview Boulevard will 
have nearly 100 new members, thanks to 
the “parish plan” followed there. For 
weeks, New Life committee members in 
each of twenty-nine parishes have been 
hard at work getting in touch with listed 
potential members within their area—a 
total of 900. Each new member is as- 
signed to a parish, and is visited by the 
parish elder and secretary. This type of 
organization makes possible direct contact 
with all members, old and new. 

The thousands coming into Church this 
spring include men and women and young 
people of every age and every walk of life 
—whose reasons for joining are as varied 
as their own background and religious up- 
bringing. 

Typical of hundreds of young couples 
over the country are Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Berle of Utica, New York, who are 
shown on page 10 being greeted by the 
Reverend George W. Burroughs, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Westminster Church in Utica, 
New York. 

Ex-Marine Air Corps Captain Jack 
Berle and his wife, Lynn, have been in 
Utica two years. They have two-year-old 
twin daughters named Lynn and Jill. Mr. 
Berle is training as a junior executive at 
the Sears Roebuck store. The Berles were 
introduced to Westminster by their land- 
lord, Harry Gordon, and are members of 
the Westminster Young Couples’ Club. 

At Easter they will come into the church 
through transfer of letter, he from the 
First Presbyterian Church of Harrison, 
New York, she from the Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer, Yonkers, New York. Of 
this step, they say: “We believe that the 








St. Louis, Missouri, thirteen-year-old Ray 
Johanning started coming first to Sunday 
school last fall. He had been going to 
another church but there was no youth 
work there, and he didn’t like it much. 
Ray found a congenial class of boys at 
Oak Hill and was soon a member of the 
Junior Choir. His sister followed him. He 
heard the invitation to unite with the 
church, which is given at each service. 
Without previous notice he appeared be- 
fore the session last November and asked 
to join. His sincerity so impressed them 
that he was received, with the understand- 
ing that he would enroll in a spring com- 
municant class of which there are four: 
junior, intermediate, senior, and adult. 
In February he appeared before the ses- 
sion again with his parents in tow—they 
had decided to join on restatement of 
faith. “This is tangible verification of the 
Scripture, ‘A little child shall lead them,’ ” 











basis of good citizenship and community 
life is a church where we as a family can 
worship and participate in the religious and 


social activities extended to us. We are 
joining Westminster because it fulfills 
these needs. . . .” 

At the Oak Hill Presbyterian Church in 
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writes the Reverend Theodore S. Smylie, 
minister at Oak Hill. 

Out in Omaha, Nebraska, where Scotch- 
born Thomas Raymond Niven presides as 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
two young women of widely different 
backgrounds will come into the church 
on Easter. 

Miss Warrine O'Dea is the child of a 
father who was born a Roman Catholic 
and a mother who was a convert. Since 
the death of her parents, both she and her 
brother have left the Roman Church. 
When asked why she joined the Presby- 
terian Church, she said: 

“T like the freedom of worship which 
is not based on fear but on hope and love. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, I was a 
spectator at a colossal show; here I am a 
participant in a worship service which 
comes from the heart.” 

Chinese Anna Shu comes from a Bud- 
dhist family in China. She left a mother, 
father, sister, and four brothers in Shang- 
hai to come to this country to study in 
1948. At the University of Omaha, she is 
majoring in economics, preparing to return 





to China to teach. Her family can no long- 
er send money through, so she is working 
her way. 








“For a long time I go to Christian 
schools and plan to come to America,” she 
says. “Always I am a Presbyterian.” 

Earl G. Spears is one of twenty-eight to 
be received into membership of the St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Detroit, 
at Easter—and one of a growing number 
who refute the theory that the Presby- 
terian Church is entirely an “upper-crust” 
church. A member and committeeman of 
Local 49, UAW-CIO, Mr. Spears went to 
Detroit in 1937 to work at the Ford fac- 
tory and returned after war service to 
take a job with the Excello Corporation, 
where he has been elected shop steward. 
He is married and has two boys. The 
whole family of four will be baptized to- 
gether on Easter Sunday. 





Most persons joining the Presbyterian 
communion find in it a fellowship of like- 
mind persons, a form of government that 
makes them a direct part of the govern- 
ing processes, and a profession of faith 
that makes possible a total commitment 
on the simple basis of belief in God and 
Jesus Christ, the Savior of Man. 
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Expanding Medical Work 
Overseas Target for °50 


Two weeks ago, millions of American 
Christians took part in a great, cooperative 
effort to help their brothers throughout the 
world—One Great Hour of Sharing. The 
money that Presbyterians and members of 
at least twenty other churches contributed 
March 12 is now being collected and tabu- 
lated. Soon it will be pouring overseas in 
the form of food, clothing, medicine, 
scholarships, textbooks, and in scores of 
other ways to lift and strengthen Chris- 
tianity in Europe and Asia. 

But for all the importance of the 
One Great Hour drive, it is just a tempo- 
rary measure to help Christians abroad, 
supplementing the regular work of the 
many busy Protestant foreign mission 
agencies and boards. These boards and 
agencies are engaged in a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day One Great Hour drive to see 
that as much food, clothing, medicine, and 
other materials as possible reach the right 
places at the right times. Their work has 
been hampered recently by rising costs 
and political trouble, but they are going 
right ahead with the kinds of programs 
of which the One Great Hour is part. 

This year the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions is concen- 
trating on medicine. The Church, for 
years, has been a pioneer in bringing mod- 
ern medical methods to countries like In- 
dia (for an example of the Church’s work, 
see page 26), China, Korea, Syria, Leba- 
non, Siam, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Iran, and French Equatorial Africa. Pres- 
byterians have founded or helped to found 
dozens of hospitals and medical schools in 
these countries. They have sent scores of 
doctors and nurses to man these institu- 
tions and to train thousands of local peo- 
ple as doctors and nurses. Out of this 
work have emerged figures like the late 
Dr. Edwin Cort, “the legendary doctor of 
Siam,” who was to southeast Asia what 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer is to Africa today, 
a man known and revered by millions not 
only for his healing but for his faith. 

The year 1950 is known as Medical 
Emphasis Year to The Board of Foreign 
Missions. This year the Board hopes to 
do many of the things it has had to put off 
for many years because of the war and 
because of other pressing responsibilities 
in the mission field. Many of the eighty- 
odd hospitals and medical schools the 
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Church sponsors abroad are still unre- 
paired after damage suffered in the war. 
Others have grown shabby and outmoded 
because repairs couldn’t be made during 
the war. Most of the hospitals need the 
new, modern equipment developed during 
and after the war. Special attention must 
be paid to developing more and bigger 
schools for the training of Christian doc- 
tors and nurses from the countries in 
which Presbyterian medical work is lo- 
cated. The growth of Communism and 
nationalism in many couniries has made 
this training task the most important 
single job for The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions’ medical program. 





DP Drive Lags 


The Presbyterian Church’s cam- 
paign to secure at least 2,000 assur- 
ances for DP families has skidded to 
a near stop in the past four weeks. 
Based on assurance totals for January 
and February, the drive should have 
been over on March 15, but on March 
20, the number of assurances re- 
ceived by the Church’s DP commit- 
tee totalled only 1,908. 

Committee head Dr. Harold Hen- 
derson said last week that he hoped 
every possible effort would be made 
by individuals and congregations to 
send in more assurances immediately. 
“The drive for assurances is still on 
and will not stop even when we have 
reached 2,000. If anybody still feels 
he can help one of the thousands of 
Christian families hoping for a new 
home in America, we wish he would 
do so right away by sending in an as- 
surance. Our overseas representative 
is sending us the records of more and 
more families every day who will be 
eligible to come to the United States 
if we provide assurances for them.” 

He added that “designated” assur- 
ances for specific families were hard 
to process now, but that “undesig- 
nated” assurances were greatly in 
need. The undesignated assurance 
merely describes the family that the 
assurance giver would like. The 
DP committee checks this description 
with the records of the families who 
can be brought over to find the most 
perfect match. 




















Another problem the Board faces is the 
shortage of personnel. At present the 
Church has only some seventy-three doc- 
tors and fifty-five single nurses in four- 
teen countries as medical missionaries. 
This year only six doctors and nine nurses 
can be added to this total because of the 
small budget for foreign missionaries of 
all kinds. But the Board feels certain that 
this small group can handle this year’s en- 
larged job because of the fact that for 
every American there are numbers of 
Presbyterian-trained nationals who are 
skilled doctors and nurses. 

The Board hopes to be able to spend 
at least $500,000 on overseas medical 
work in 1950, covering only the barest 
essentials of its program. Included in this 
total are many grants, ranging in size 
from the $150,000 scheduled for medical 
education in India to $50 for X-ray equip- 
ment in a Korean hospital. In Brazil two 
hospitals need X-rays. In Venezuela, 
medical missionaries need equipment for a 
country clinic. A hospital in Tripoli, 
Syria, needs complete rewiring and a new 
physical plant. At least three hospitals in 
India need renovating. Eleven hospitals in 
eight countries need to create or expand 
schools of nursing. An Indian hospital 
needs housing for its nurses and hospital 
workers, and a Siamese hospital needs a 
new water system. 

All these essentials The Board of For- 
eign Missions hopes to furnish during 
Medical Emphasis Year to hold the Pres- 
byterian Church’s traditional place in 
world-wide medicine. As Dr. Edward M. 
Dodd of the Board’s medical department 
said recently, “The advance of medical 
science gives us an answer to the diseases 
and ailments of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America as never before. More than all 
else, the vital need of Christ, the Great 
Physician, was never more apparent. .. .” 


Mt. Davidson’s Cross 


A week from this Saturday, thousands 
of Americans will be making their final 
plans for one of the nation’s traditional 
Easter observances, the sunrise service. 
All over the country Christian families will 
be getting up before dawn to rejoice in 
the fact of the risen Christ. 

Two of the most famous of these serv- 
ices are the ones held at the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains and 
in Los Angeles’ Hollywood Bowl (P. L. 
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But another service, less 


April 16, ’49). 
publicized but just as dramatic, is a part 
of the lives of thousands of people in the 
bay area around San Francisco. This is the 
Sunrise Easter Service on San Francisco’s 


Mount Davidson, which rises almost a 
thousand feet above the Pacific. The cen- 
ter of this service on the highest of the 
city’s seven hills is a 103-foot cross built 
of steel and concrete, the project of a 
group of San Franciscans led by two Pres- 
byterians, a layman and a minister. 

This Easter, Dr. William E. McCor- 
mack, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of San Francisco, will preach the 
sermon at the twenty-eighth annual sunrise 
service on Mount Davidson. And at the 
service to watch the sunlight strike the top 
of one of the world’s largest crosses will 
be James G. Decatur, originator of the 
program, and Dr. Homer K. Pitman, a 
member of the service committee ever 
since its start in 1923. These two men, 
with the help of hundreds of friends of all 
faiths, have watched a dream develop 
through the years into a lasting symbol of 
the strength of Christianity. The base of 
today’s cross, finished in 1934, is a cylin- 
drical block of concrete which averages 
sixteen feet in diameter and is sunk almost 
twenty feet in solid rock. The cross stands 
in thirty-three-acre Mount Davidson Park 
and cannot be used for anything but a 
religious service. 

Mr. Decatur, an active layman who 
helped establish the first Protestant church 
to be built after the San Francisco earth- 
quake—St. Paul’s Presbyterian—got the 
idea for the cross in 1922 when he took his 
family on a picnic to the top of then-iso- 
lated Mount Davidson. When the Decaturs 
reached the summit and looked at the 
Pacific and the Sierra Nevadas behind 
them, Mr. Decatur remarked, “Where on 
earth can the human eye see so much 
beauty with so little effort in such a short 
time?” Somebody else commented that if 
the hill were transplanted to some eastern 
country, it would probably have a temple 
built on its summit where millions of peo- 
ple would worship every year. Mr. De- 
catur immediately thought of a cross to 
symbolize the living Kingdom of Christ. 
He later approached his friends, who 
raised $1,200 in two hours to start the 
Mount Davidson project. 

The first service was held in 1923 on 
Easter Sunday. The first cross, made of 
wood, was only forty feet high. Critics of 
the plan, (there were many until the 
concrete cross was dedicated in 1934), 
thought that a turnout of 500 would be 
amazing for the first service. But in spite 
of cold and rainy weather, several thou- 
sand people climbed the mountain before 
dawn. Many people, including Boy Scouts 
and two women over seventy from San 
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Crowds gather before dawn to attend the Sunrise Easter Service on Mt. Davidson. 


Francisco’s Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
spent the night on the mountain. Mr. De- 
catur kept busy during the service holding 
an umbrella over the speaker and an ink- 
written sermon. 

There were many obstacles in the 
first ten years of the service. Two eighty- 
six-foot wooden crosses were built to re- 
place the small original cross, but both 
were defaced and eventually burned to 
the ground by vandals. Mr. Decatur and 
Dr. Homer Pitman, then pastor of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, kept on, however, 
with the services, aided by a strong Citi- 
zens Committee. In 1929, twenty-six acres 
of land around the summit, previously 
bought by the city, were dedicated as a 
city park. In 1932, ground was broken 
for the present cross. In 1934, President 
Roosevelt pressed a telegraph key in the 
White House which lit the finished struc- 
ture. Ships fifty miles at sea were able to 
watch the lighting of the new cross. Since 
then more and more people have come 
each year to celebrate Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion on Mount Davidson. 

San Francisio’s highest hill is also a 
famous garden spot. Thousands of trees, 
planted by school children more than sixty 
years ago, cover the hill. Easter worship- 
pers will see some of the hundred-odd 
types of wild flowers that bloom each 
spring on Mount Davidson’s slopes. 


Easter Preparations 
Busy Local Churches 


The nation’s churchgoers, with Lenten 
messages fresh in their minds, are looking 
toward Easter to climax the six-week pe- 
riod which is for many Christians the most 
significant of all religious observances. 

Alarm clocks will ring as early as four 
and five o’clock to summon church people 
to meadows and hilltops for Easter sun- 
rise services. 

One of the most beautiful sunrise serv- 
ices in the U.S. is held among Spanish- 
speaking people of New Mexico atop Cer- 
rito (little mountain). Cerrito is one of 
many small mountains surrounding the 
Presbyterian National Missions station in 
the village of Chacon. 

This will be the twenty-fifth year that 
members of Chacon’s El Rito Presbyterian 
Church will meet while it is still dark and 
climb up Cerrito to see the sun rise and to 
worship together in the spirit of Easter. 
In recent years a cement cross was erected 
on the brow of the mountain, and around 
this the small crowd (fifty last year) gath- 
ers. Among the Chacon people it is an 
honor to be the first one atop the moun- 
tain on Easter morning. This person cus- 
tomarily builds a bonfire so that the main 
body of climbers may warm themselves 
when they arrive. 
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The Chacon worshippers find it easy to 
meditate on the Resurrection as they sit 
overlooking the little village. For Chacon, 
like Jerusalem, is nestled among hills, and 
the scene makes the story vivid to them. 

The Easter sunrise service at First 
Presbyterian Church, Ithaca, Michigan, is 
the best attended service of the year. Held 
regularly for more than twenty years, the 
program next Sunday will feature a can- 
tata by the Junior Choir. After the service 
the congregation will meet at the tradi- 
tional Easter bacon and egg breakfast, 
served by the men of the church. 

In many churches, pastors and lay lead- 
ers spent much time lining up series of 
thought-provoking midweek services dur- 
ing Lent. At Cushing, Oklahoma, Wednes- 
day night services in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church this year were in the form of 
cell fellowships, providing for silent wor- 
ship, Bible study, and prayer. Each serv- 
ice lasted only thirty minutes. 

The success of the mid-week Lenten 
services at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Anna, Illinois, this year depended largely 
on the congregation’s participation in fo- 
rum discussions. Each week’s discussion 
was led by a different speaker. 


Church and State: 
One Out and One On 


In a couple of weeks, the U.S. national 
game with its usually friendly rivalries be- 
tween Dodgers and Giants, and Indians 
and Tigers, will be in full swing. 

Last month a not-so-friendly rivalry 
cropped up at two different points. It was 
the controversial Church and State issue 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
On one point—federal aid to education—it 
looked as though the struggle was a tie 
with both sides out of the game; on the 
other—U. S. relations with the Vatican—it 
looked like a long and hotly-contested tilt. 

The federal aid problem came to an end 
for the time being two weeks ago when the 
House Labor Committee killed the Sen- 
ate-approved $300,000,000 bill for school 
aid grants to the states. The House com- 
mittee, tied up for five weeks in its ef- 
forts to create a suitable aid bill, decided 
instead to study federal aid to states for 
school construction. 

Before the vote which killed the Sen- 
ate bill, the House committee rejected 
both Protestant and Catholic-inspired an- 
swers to the aid question. By a vote of six- 
teen to nine, the group rejected a proposal 
to earmark federal funds for bus trans- 
portation for parochial and private school 
pupils. By votes of twenty-one to three, 
the committee also turned down two pro- 
posals specifying that federal aid money 
go only to public, tax-supported schools. 
One of these proposals was made by Con- 
gressman Graham Barden of North Caro- 
lina, a Presbyterian, who was roundly de- 
nounced by Catholic Church officials last 
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my when he tried to introduce a similar 
ill. 

The question of United States repre- 
sentation at the Vatican, apparently stilled 
for a while after Myron C. Taylor’s resig- 
nation in January, burst out again in the 
past month after many rumors had been 
spread that President Truman and the 
State Department were under heavy pres- 
sure from U. S. Catholics to do something 
about the vacant post. In late February, 
The New York Times ran a story which 
stated that the Vatican would be very 
pleased if the United States would send 
a fully-accredited diplomatic representa- 
tive to the Holy See. The story indicated 





that the Vatican did not want to have an- 
other “unofficial” ambassador like Mr. 
Taylor. Newsweek magazine reported in a 
March issue that Papal audiences for 
Americans have been harder to get since 
Mr. Taylor’s departure, and The Christian 
Century stated that letters reaching Presi- 
dent Truman are more than thirty to one 
in favor of renewing representation. 

The Protestant churches, for years on 
record against marring the principle of 
Church and State by sending an ambassa- 
dor to a church, began to rephrase their 
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Easter Radio Programs 


4 pe EASTER, as in past years, the major radio networks of the United States 
will devote much of their air time to celebrate the Resurrection of Christ. 
Below are listed programs that were announced definitely by the networks at 
the time we went to press. Radio operates on such a flexible and fast-moving 
schedule that readers are advised to see their local papers for additional listings 
and for possible variations in their time zone. The time given is Eastern Standard. 
After first mention, the networks are identified by initials. 


6:00 to 7:00 A.M. For the tenth successive year, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System will broadcast the traditional Easter service held by the Moravian 


7:00 to 7:30 A.M. Sunrise service from Walter Reed Hospital. National Broad- 


7:30 to 8:00 A.M. Sunrise service from the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
(CBS). Easter service from Radio City Music Hall, New York (NBC). 


8:00 to 8:30 A.M. Sunrise service from the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


8:30 to 9:00 A.M. Great Lakes Naval Training Station Sunrise Service (NBC). 

9:15 to 9:45 A.M. Easter music by E. Power Biggs on the great organ of the 
Germanic Museum at Harvard University (CBS). 

9:30 to 9:45 A.M. Easter program of the Bach Aria Group under the direction 
of William H. Scheide, a Presbyterian (NBC). 

9:45 to 10:00 A.M. Easter music by Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, Andrew Tietjen, directing (CBS). 


10:00 to 10:30 A.M. Pastor Frederick Andrew Roblee and the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bay City, Michigan, on the Columbia Church 
of the Air. Dr. Roblee’s sermon topic will be “What Think Ye of Christ?” 
The choir will be under the direction of Harry Russell Evans (CBS). 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. Easter music by the Oberlin College Choir. Mutual Broad- 


12:30 to 1:00 P.M. Easter Service from Yosemite National Park (NBC). 


1:30 to 2:00 P.M. “The Victorious Christ” will be the sermon theme of Presby- 
terian pastor John Sutherland Bonnell on National Vespers. American Broad- 


2:00 to 3:00 P.M. The Saviour—a dramatic version of the life of Christ writ- 
ten and produced by Maude Adams, from Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, with an all student and faculty cast. (NBC). 


5:30 to 6:00 P.M. The Resurrection will be portrayed in The Greatest Story 


7:00 to 7:30 P.M. The Robert Shaw Chorale will sing Christ Lag in Todes 
Banden of Bach to conclude the Lenten series of the Protestant Radio Com- 
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opposition and ask their members to coun- 
teract the flood of Catholic-inspired letters 
to the White House. One of the earliest of 
these moves was made by the Presbytery 
of Minneapolis, which sent a unanimously- 
passed resolution to Mr. Truman in Feb- 
ruary, requesting that “no further diplo- 
matic appointments be made to the Vati- 
can.” Later in the month Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church, again reaffirmed the 
Church’s opposition to any representation 
at the Vatican. 

In March, many other Protestant 
churches and organizations, including the 
Western Section of the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church, the Georgia Bap- 
tist Convention, and the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Ministers’ Association, also appealed 
by letter and telegram to President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
to halt any ideas of appointing a successor 
to Mr. Taylor. Dr. Samuel McCrea Ca- 
vert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council, also sent a telegram to 142 state 
and local councils of churches which 
stated: “Present pressure to appoint a reg- 
ular ambassador to the Vatican reported 
very heavy. Prompt expressions of Prot- 
estant convictions to Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson from ministers and laymen 
urgent.” The General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Church reemphasized the Church’s 
stand in a strongly-worded statement which 
was sent to Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, 
and each member of the U.S. Senate. 


CROP to Continue in 1950 


Because the need for farm commodities 
is so great in Europe and Asia, the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) has 
extended its program through the 1950 
harvest season. 

The 1950 drive in this country is being 
concentrated in the top twenty agricultural 
states. Last year CROP campaigned in 
thirty-five states, and in 1948, twenty-six 
states. Although in 1948 and 1949 con- 
tributions reached an all-time high, CROP 
officials hope that by concentrating on 
fewer states, the 1950 effort will produce 
even better results. 

Iowa led in the 1949 drive, having 
contributed two hundred carloads of the 
1,163 which were dedicated in Chicago for 
shipment overseas early last month. Corn 
was the principal commodity contributed 
last year, replacing wheat, which led in 
1948. 

CROP was recently awarded a citation 
of merit by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews “for outstanding con- 
tributions during the past year to mutual 
understanding and respect among Protes- 
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tant, Catholic, and Jewish farmers of the 
United States who give freely of their 
farm commodities to the needy overseas 
regardless of race, nationality, or religious 
affiliation.” 

A feature of last year’s campaign 
was the assembling of a miniature friend- 
ship food train, composed of one small 
boxcar for every car of food contributed. 
The miniature train (see cut) was broken 
up after last month’s national dedication 
of the 1949 contributions, and the cars 
were sent to the countries in Europe and 
Asia in which CROP commodities are dis- 
tributed, “as a tangible symbol of Ameri- 
can love and brotherhood.” 

An outstanding example of the coopera- 
tion CROP is getting in this country is 
the work done in Huron County, Michi- 
gan, where a record-breaking seven car- 
loads of beans and wheat were added to 
last year’s food train. Reason for this 
response, said the local chairman, Presby- 
terian Pastor W. W. Thomas, was that all 
the county’s churches were working in the 
drive. 


Protestant Churches 
Report 25-year Gains 


The fifteen major Protestant churches 
in the United States have increased their 
membership by an average of 36 percent 
and their giving by an average of 80 per- 
cent in the past twenty-five years, accord- 
ing to figures released two weeks ago by 
the United Stewardship Council. 

Leader in both membership and giving 
gains is the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Last year the Church’s membership 
reached 6,000,000, a gain of 67 percent 
over 1925. The increase in giving by the 
Baptists was 319 percent, from $37,359,- 
614 in 1925 to $156,606,414 in 1949, 

Other leaders in membership increases 
are the United Lutheran Church, a 58 per- 


cent jump to 1.355,912 members, and the 
Church of the Brethren, a 53 percent in- 
crease to 185,790 members. 

The Church of the Brethren also has 
the second greatest percentage gain in 
giving. In 1925 it received $1,862,975 as 
compared with last year’s $5,306,936—a 
gain of 184 percent. Next in line in giving 
are the Presbyterian Church U.S. with a 
gain of 130 percent to $34,407,514, and 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
with 129 percent. 

The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. re- 
ported a 27 percent increase in member- 
ship to 2,330,136 in 1949. The Church 
received $86,086,965 in gifts last year, a 
50 percent increase over 1925. 


Up to the Senate 


This week the U.S. Senate will, after 
a three-week delay, resume its discussion 
of new displaced persons legislation to lib- 
eralize the current DP law and aid more 
refugee families to come to the United 
States. Upon these discussions will hang 
the fate of thousands of Christian families 
who are waiting for a chance to find new 
homes. Last year the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill amending the pres- 
ent DP measure, but so far the Senate has 
been prevented from taking any definite 
action by the opposition tactics of several 
of its members led by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada. 

Earlier in March, name-calling and 
attempts to ride the DP issue off the Sen- 
ate floor forced a postponement of the dis- 
cussions. Because of the fact that all of 
the nation’s major religious bodies have 
approved the House bill, it was hoped by 
church circles that the Senate would come 
to a decision. But if the same delaying 
tactics are used this week and next, it may 
be doubtful if the Senate can do anything 
before the present bill expires on June 30. 
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CROP officials look over miniature 1,163-car train representing 1949 shipments. 
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“Are there any Holy Year discounts that Presbyterians could take advantage of ?” 


Presbyterian Tour 
Planned This Summer 


The answer to the cartoon above is yes, 
according to the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. The Board this 
August is sponsoring a Presbyterian World 
Tour to Guatemala as part of its plan to 
take interested church people “off the 
beaten path” to different parts of the 
world where the magnificence of the 
scenery and the fun of traveling is 
matched by the amazing work of Presby- 
terian missionaries. 

The Guatemala trip will take a little 
more than two weeks and will include 
fifteen full days away from the United 
States. The travelers will gather in New 
Orleans on August 2, and will fly to 
Yucatan, Mexico, on August 3 to see one 
of the sites of the ancient Mayan civiliza- 
tion. From Yucatan, the group will fly to 
Guatemala City, where they will visit the 
Presbyterian Hospital and get their first 
look at Guatemala’s modern capital. 

From Guatamala City, they'll go up 
into the mountains for a week to visit 
Indian villages, talk with missionaries, and 
watch Guatemala’s Presbyterian-sponsored 
radio station in action. Also included will 
be a night at a Mayan inn, sailing on 
mountain lakes, and visits to two Bible in- 
stitutes. After the mountain trip, the party 
will return to Guatemala City for a day 
of sight-seeing and a day of visits to the 
capital city’s Presbyterian churches. The 
trip will conclude with a two-day excursion 
to Antiqua, the ancient capital of Guate- 
mala, and a look at beautiful Lake Ama- 
titlan and some of the multi-colored tropi- 
cal jungles of the country. A plane will 
then take the group from Guatamala City 
back to New Orleans on August 19. 

The trip, which Mr. John Rosengrant 
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of the Foreign Mission Board guarantees 
will make world travelers out of tourists, 
will cost $390 per person, or $700 per 
couple. (Information about the tour can 
be secured from Mr. Rosengrant at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


Protestant Unity Actions 
Taken Last Month 


Protestant unity moves this past month 
were of a decidedly mixed nature. 

The long proposed Evangelical and Re- 
formed-Congregational Christian Church 
merger May again come into court. Last 
month the executive committee of the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches voted to appeal to a 
higher court the Brooklyn Supreme Court 
ruling which blocked the merger. The rul- 
ing was made in February by Justice Stein- 
brink in favor of the Cadman Memorial 
Church of Brooklyn and the Cadman Me- 
morial Congregational Society, which op- 
posed the union. The General Council bases 
its appeal on “the sweeping character” of 
Justice Steinbrink’s judgment. The merger 
was scheduled to take place in June. 

A spokesman for the General Council 
said: ‘Justice Steinbrink was asked to 
decide whether or not the Cadman church 
had a property interest in the General 
Council. . . . Almost ignoring that issue 
the Justice entered as judgment his per- 
sonal interpretation of Congregational pol- 
ity, an interpretation contrary to more 
than three centuries of Congregational 
practice. 

“He also ruled that where two or 
more Protestant denominations with a 
Congregational type of government wish 
to unite, they can be blocked from union 
by any one church of either denomination 
that opposes the move. 





“The executive committee is convinced 
this decision places an intolerable burden 
on Protestant churches and the movement 
for church unity.” 

In Indiana, indications last month were 
that the merger of the Reformed Church 
of America and the United Presbyterian 
Church would not go through. Although 
it voted 11 to 6 in favor of merging with 
the Reformed Church, the Indiana Presby 
tery of the United Presbyterian Church 
failed to obtain the three-fourths majority 
needed to give the move approval. 

Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, general sec- 
retary of the board of education of the 
Reformed Church in America, and the 
Reverend J. E. Hoffman, the Church’s 
stated clerk, expressed regret at the trend 
of voting. Both said they now believed it 
“very unlikely” that the merger would 
take place. 

A survey of Protestants in Minnesota 
revealed that a majority of them favored 
merging all Protestant churches in the 
U. S. into a single church. Fifty-one 
percent of the state’s adults identifying 
themselves as Protestants said they would 
support such a move; 36 percent would 
oppose it; 2 percent gave other answers, 
and 11 percent were undecided. Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
showed most enthusiasm for merging. The 
majority of Baptists were against it. 


Protestant Hospitals Hit 
Compulsory Health Plan 


One of President Truman’s favorite pro- 
posals was hit last month when the Ameri- 
can Protestant Hospital Association voted 
to oppose any form of government-spon- 
sored compulsory health insurance. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
nearly 1,000 representatives of 515 hos- 
pitals throughout the country said that 
any compulsory system of health insur- 
ance would “deprive the individual of free 
choice and free exercise of his own initia- 
tive in providing for his health.” 

At the same time, the delegates ap- 
proved the extension of such medical and 
hospital care plans as the Blue Cross and 
the Blue Shield. These, they asserted, do 
not deprive the individual of free choice 
in providing for his health care. 

The resolution said the great majority 
of Americans can afford adequate medical 
care and that those unable to do so are 
cared for by private and government hos- 
pitals, 

In countries where government health 
plans have been initiated, the resolution 
added, such practices had resulted in “un- 
controllable demands upon hospitals, doc- 
tors, and other resources without the possi- 
bility of reasonable check and with ex- 
cessive cost to the people.” 
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NEWS 


Philippine Presbyterian 
Studies Women’s Work 

When Presbyterian women get together 
this June for their quadrennial conference 
at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, they will 
have among them a guest who will carry 
all she has learned about women’s work 
in this country back to the thousands of 
Protestant women she represents in the 
Philippine Islands. 

She is Presbyterian Miss Panfila 
Babista, new promotion secretary for the 
Evangelical Women’s Association of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines. Miss Babista has been in the U. S. 
since last fall. She’s had a busy visit. Be- 
sides six weeks of study in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, she’s made scores of speaking appear- 
ances at presbyterial meetings, church, and 
student groups throughout the country. 
The U.S. visit, (her second—some years 
ago she attended Maryville College), was 
made possible through a Restoration Fund 
fellowship. 

Although Miss Babista has learned 
much about Presbyterian women’s organi- 
zations during her stay in the U.S., she 
is by no means a tenderfoot in church 
work. Behind her are twenty years of 
leadership among young people, particular- 
ly children in church-sponsored kinder- 
gartens. Many of the youngsters whose 
minds she helped mold were Roman Cath- 
olics (of the 90,000,000 Philippine Island- 
ers, only 500,000 are Protestant). 

Miss Babista’s visit to U.S. women’s 


groups is especially timely, since the 1950 
emphasis of the National Association of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations is on 
Japan. And what Miss Babista knows 
about the Japanese is no little bit; Jap- 
anese soldiers occupied her home province 
of Quezon during World War II. 

“Only the love of Christ in those days 
enabled us to go on,” Miss Babista states. 
This attitude carried her through the 
blackest period, when the man she in- 
tended to marry was beheaded. Her closest 
friend was also killed. 

How was she able to forgive the Jap- 
anese for all this? 

“After the war,” she says, “I felt 
I just couldn't ever forgive them. But I 
couldn't be happy with that burden of un- 
forgiveness on me, so one day I asked God 
to replace that hate in me with love. I 
asked for a chance to show kindness to 
my enemies.” Shortly after her request, 
Miss Babista relates, a starving Japanese 
woman asked for her aid, and through self- 
sacrifice she was able to assist her. Then 
“the burden dropped off.” 

Throughout the war, leaders of the 
United Church of Christ ministered to the 
physically, as well as spiritually, sick and 
injured. Because of their steadfastness, 
Philippine Protestants came out of the war 
stronger in numbers than they were before. 
Protestant aid was so great, says Miss 
Babista, that many of those who were 
helped wanted to become Protestants. The 
only missionaries in Quezon at that time 
were Presbyterians Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
N. McGill, who were forced to spend much 
of their time hiding in the mountains, liv- 
ing on food which Miss Babista and others 
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Presbyterian Church in Korea. Five hundred people meet every Sunday in these 


two buildings in the slum 


section of Seoul, 


South Korea capital. Building 


at left used to be home of church Pastor Kim, but need of church and prohibitive 
building costs made it house of worship. Building at right was made from waste 
boards, sheet metal, and tile collected and put together by congregation members. 
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smuggled to them. However, both of them 
became ill and died before the end of the 
war. 

Visiting the U.S. is like a pleasant 
dream to personable little Miss Babista. 
One thing about this country that in- 
trigues her is the way people use slang. 
She has picked up and filed away several 
expressions that she wants to take back to 
the Philippines. She likes the food here 
too, and she thinks Americans are espe- 
cially kind. 

“You have so much here,” she says, 
“that I don’t believe you appreciate every- 
thing. Your churches are so beautiful, and 
only a few attend. If only I could take 
just a part of all this back with me to our 
islands. ...” 


Still Going Strong 


An eighty-four-year-old rural pastor still 
actively serves the church he brought to 
life after he was “retired.” 

Little Central College Presbyterian 
Church near Westerville, Ohio, was in a 
sad way in 1943. The floor was worn and 
splintered, the roof leaked, plaster was 
falling, the bell had been blown from its 
tower and shattered on the ground during 
a storm, and mud paths provided the only 
approach. 

Student pastors had failed to revive the 
broken-down church, named for the now 
defunct college it once served. Then the 
Reverend Dr. R. B. Wilson was called to 
its pastorate. He was beyond retirement 
age and in coming to the little rural church 
of eighty-five members hoped to be re- 
leased “from the more active duties of the 
regular pastorate.” 

The presbytery committee warned him 
that his new task would not be easy, that 
the church had been “dying for thirty 
years.” But the elderly gentleman didn’t 
let that worry him as he set to work at his 
new post. 

First he had the old rusty bulletin board 
torn down and a freshly painted one built 
in its place, naming the church: “Central 
College Church, the Church among the 
Maples.” 

Then he organized a committee to 
collect the $4,000 needed to buy a new 
heating system. He made little repairs 
around the church, although it was rather 
discouraging at first: each improvement 
only made the other needs seem more 
urgent. 

In time Dr. Wilson’s contagious enthusi- 
asm began to stir the congregation to ac- 
tivity. It wasn’t long until the highway 
was widened in front of the church to pro- 
vide additional parking space. The lawn 
was leveled; shrubbery and $75 worth of 
donated grass seed were planted. The 
church interior was renovated, and a new 
bell was bought to replace the one that 
fell from the belfry. 

Today 136-member 
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Church is one of the most attractive rural 
churches in the Synod of Ohio. Last fall 
the Columbus Presbytery met there. Its 
octogenarian pastor, the man who didn’t 
understand the word “retire,” is now in 
his fifty-sixth year as a minister. 


Local Men’s Chapters 
Set New Records 


In February, the country-wide activities 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men received most of the attention of the 
Church’s laymen with the national meet- 
ing February 10 and Men’s Day February 
26. But that didn’t stop the steadily grow- 
ing activities of many of the Council’s 
local chapters and presbytery councils. 
Here are a few of the most recent signs of 
activity on the local men’s scene. 

Early in March, 120 men from the First 
Presbyterian Church, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, met in the church’s social hall for din- 
ner and a report on the Chicago meeting of 
the National Council presented by Mr. A. 
W. Carlson, president of the Spokane 
Presbytery laymen’s group. After the talk, 
the men voted to organize a chapter of the | 
Council. Ninety of the men signed up at 
the meeting and paid their dues for the 
coming year, and a membership drive 
is now in progress under the leader- 





ship of the four young officers of the 
new chapter. 

In Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, | 
some 450 men met recently at the newly- 
rebuilt Presbyterian church to meet and 
hear Church Moderator Clifford E. Bar- 
bour. The men were members of the But- 
ler Presbytery Council of Presbyterian 
Men. So many of them showed up for the 
dinner and meeting that almost a hundred 
of them had to eat across the street at the | 
Methodist church. The Moderator was in- 
troduced by Dr. Dale W. Houk, president 
of Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
and chairman of the presbytery council. 
Before the Moderator reached the Slip- 
pery Rock meeting, he visited with another 
one of Butler Presbytery’s active laymen, 
102-year-old Mr. W. D. Brandon of But- 
ler. Mr. Brandon has been a member of 
Butler’s First Presbyterian Church for 
more than eighty years, and an elder for 
seventy-seven. He is the oldest alumnus of 
Washington and Jefferson College and is 
known as the oldest practicing lawyer in 
the United States. 

In another record dinner meeting, the 
women of the Calvary Prebyterian Church 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently took 
but nineteen minutes to serve more than 
350 members of the Milwaukee Presby- 
tery Men’s Council. The Church’s dining 
hall regularly holds only 175 people, but 
the council’s executive committee man- 
aged to figure out how to seat twice as 
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“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that ‘“‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
“Carillonic Bell’’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant “Living Memorials” 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 
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tion, write... 
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many. Executive committee member Mr. 
O. B. Smith of Waukesha said he detected 
a miracle at the meeting, not in the feed- 
ing of the 350 men “but in the fact that 
350 Presbyterian men found a desire 
strong enough to bring them in from all 
corners of the dozen-county presbytery.” 
Ticket sales for the dinner had to be 
stopped a week before the event because 
of the tremendous response. 

In Pittsford, New York, the local 
chapter of men at the Pittsford Presbyte- 
rian Church has helped to bring more than 
100 new members to the church in 1949 
and 1950 through New Life visitation cam- 
paigns. The church’s membership is now 
almost 450 in a semi-rural town of 2,500 
with five other churches. 

The Pittsford men got started soon 
after they received their charter as a Na- 
tional Council chapter. In January of 
1949, after several evenings of calls on a 
list of prospective members, fifty-four 
people joined the church. Later in the year 
twenty-two more became members, and 
early this year, the men went canvassing 
again and added twenty-seven to the 
church rolls. 

Presbyterian men’s chapters in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada have increased approx- 
imately 700 percent in the past year. At 
the time of the first National Council con- 
vention in February, 1949, there were 
only ten chapters in the Synod of Cali- 
fornia. Today there are more than eighty 
which have received or applied for Council 
charters. This is an average of almost one 
chapter to every five Presbyterian churches 
in the synod. The national average is 
about one chapter to each eight churches. 


Collapse in Mexico 


When Clifton Tompkins and Henry 
Jacobs opened the door to the Presby- 
terian church in Mexico, New York, one 
day several weeks ago, what they saw left 
them speechless. Before them was their 
church sanctuary—demolished in a heap 
of dust, broken beams, fallen fixtures, 
smashed pews, and splintered pulpit. Part 
of the sanctuary floor was resting on the 
furnace in the basement. 

The ceiling cave-in, causing damages 
estimated at $12,000 to $15,000, appar- 
ently occurred during the week when no 
one was around the church. Mr. Tompkins 
and Mr. Jacobs, who entered the church 
to carry tables to the primary room, were 
the first to report the accident. Cause of 
the cave-in is not definitely known, but 
church officials believe that wear from 
wind and rain may have weakened the 
ceiling. The church is more than a century 
old, and although a new ceiling was con- 
structed in 1937, it is believed the old 
original notches on which the new frame- 
work rested were weakened to the point 
of collapse. 

Mexico Presbyterians are worshipping 


in a community auditorium until they can 
collect enough money to rebuild their sanc- 
tuary. Although the accident was a blow 











First Presbyterian Church, Mexico, 
New York, after ceiling crumbled. 


to them, they are thankful it didn’t hap- 
pen during a Sunday service. Pastor of 
the church is the Reverend Charles E. 
Terry. 


Of People and Places 


@ Sailors aboard the U.S.S. Cavalier 
spent spare time during a recent voyage 
attending classes on the preparation for 
marriage. The course, taught by Navy 
Chaplain (Presbyterian) Frederick W. 
Brink, was designed to point out to men 
with the traditional sailor’s desire for 
“a girl-in every port” that one must pre- 
pare for a successful marriage long before 
that marriage is actually planned. Result of 
the sessions, reports the Chaplain, is that 
many seamen awoke to a new appreciation 
of the importance of religion in marriage. 
@ A “School for Specialists” course is 
now in progress at McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Chieago. Each class in 
the series of five weekly sessions is beamed 
at a different segment of church leaders 
and potential leaders. Chicago lay church 
workers are encouraged to attend with 
members of their organizations. 

@ Presbyterians with Hungarian origins 
met in the Synod of New Jersey last month 
for a planning conference. Speaker at the 
parley, which was held in the Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church of Wharton, New 
Jersey, was Mrs. Paul Moser of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

@ Eighty-one-year-old Reverend James G. 
Reed was honored recently in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Belle Center, 
Ohio, for his fifty-six years of faithful 
service to the ministry. Retired from the 
Belle Center church, he is still active in 
the ministry, serving as stated supply for 
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the nearby Rushsylvania Presbyterian 
Church. 

e@ A Presbyterian home for needy Indian 
children which has been serving the com- 
munity of North Fork, California, since 
1904 will be closed on July 1, it has been 
announced by the Board of National Mis- 
sions. The Rosa B. Goddard Home for 
Indian Children has been run for thirty- 
five years by the Reverend and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hood. It will be closed because the 
number of children taking advantage of its 
facilities in recent years has been lessened 
because of the state’s good welfare service. 
@ A New York Presbyterian pastor has 
been named representative in the United 
States of the Foreign Office of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany. He is the 
Reverend Dr. Frederick J. Forell, associ- 
ate pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
New York city. Since 1947 Dr. Forell 
has served as executive secretary of the 
Emergency Committee for German Protes- 
tantism, Inc., with headquarters in New 
York. 

@ The Council of Churches of Greater 
Trenton, New Jersey, last month pre- 
sented its first “Outstanding Protestant 
Layman of the Year” award to its own 
public relations director, Karl G. Hastedt, 
a Presbyterian. Mr. Hastedt was president 
of the Council for three years, was vice- 
moderator of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick and is a former elder, trustee, 
and deacon. 

@ Twenty-seven strike-idled carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, and painters in 
Revloc, Pennsylvania, put their spare 
time and skill to good use recently. Dur- 
ing a local work stoppage they remodeled 
and redecorated the Presbyterian church. 


Facts and Figures 


@ A recent survey by a British newspaper 
indicated that only three out of five Brit- 
ons could name all four of the New Testa- 
ment Gospels. One quarter of the people 
asked could not name any. The best rec- 
ord was compiled by non-Church-of-Eng- 
iand Protestants including Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists. Seventy-five per- 
cent named all four books and only 12 
percent, none. The lowest average be- 
longed to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Fifty-one percent named the four Gospels; 
thirty-six percent could not name any. 

@ More than $5,000,000 will be spent by 
the World Council of Churches on relief 
programs for Europe this year. Most of 
the help will go to countries like Germany 
and Austria with large numbers of ref- 
ugees. The programs will include scholar- 
ships for young people and funds to train 
laymen for evangelism. 

@ The names of 7.200 Presbyterian wom- 
en’s societies representing almost half a 
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million Presbyterian women will be placed 
on a “Friendship Scroll” 
into the chapel cornerstone of a new girls’ 
high school in Kanazawa, Japan. The cere- 
mony will take place this spring. The 
school, only Christian educational institu- 
tion for girls on the 1,000-mile west coast 
of Japan’s main island, is being rebuilt and 
refurnished largely through the efforts of 
the Presbyterian women. The women ex- 
pect to raise at least $20,000 this year for 
the project. 

@ The Russian Orthodox Church com- 
prises 20,000 religious communities in 
Russia that are administered by seventy 
bishoprics, the deputy to Patriarch Alexei 
of Moscow reported in a recent visit to 
Slovakia. 

The deputy, Metropolitan Nikolai, said 

the number of church bishops is “over 
seventy-five” and the number of monas- 
teries scattered throughout Russia is 
ninety. 
@ Members of the tiny Church of the 
Nazarene had a fine record last year, giv- 
ing an all-time high of $104.64 per per- 
son. More than $1,600,000 was received 
by the church during 1949 for its world 
missionary program. 

If the Presbyterian Church were to do 
as well, its 2,340,000 members would con- 
tribute over $234,000,000. According to 
the latest complete figure for giving 
(1948), each Presbyterian contributed an 
average of $37.69. This is probably an all- 
time high for the Presbyterian Church. 

But on the other side of the ledger is 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Its 
6,761,265 members gave an average of 
$26.40 apiece last year. 

@ The Church of Scotland announced re- 
cently that it had raised its annual “mini- 
mum stipend” for ministers to 450 pounds 
and a manse. This is approximately $1,260 
in American money. About 1,000 Scottish 
ministers are on the minimum stipend. 
@ Recently most of the world’s Protes- 
tant churches have been faced with a per- 
ennial shortage of ministers. Last month, 
however, the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
reported that it had a surplus of 603 
clergymen. Despite this figure there is no 
unemployment among the clergy. Most of 
the excess ministers are serving on church 
organizations or teaching school. 

@ A total of 143,182,016 pounds of relief 
supplies have been shipped to Germany 
by the Council of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany (CRALOG) 
during the four years of its operation. 
Church World Service and Lutheran 
World Relief are two of the agencies 
which participate in CRALOG. 

@ Three churchmen were among the 
twenty-eight persons nominated for the 
1950 Nobel Peace Prize. They are Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, world-famous missionary- 
philosopher; the Reverend Andre Trocme, 
French Protestant clergyman; and Johan- 
nes Ude, Austrian religious pacifist. 
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Suppose/ 


SUPPOSE you are living on your own or your 
husband’s comfortable salary, but every year 
you carefully set aside a portion of your in- 
come to invest in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, You receive an excellent 
return on your money—better than you could 
get from many stocks and bonds, and with less 
risk. You re-invest these returns, along with 
your savings as they accumulate, in additional 
Annuity Agreements, which you can buy for 
as little as $100. 


SUPPOSE some day earning capacity and salary 
stop abruptly. You are unworried, serene. You 
have time and money now to devote to interests 
you never had time for before, for as long as 
you live you will receive a regular, generous, 
never-changing income from the American 
Bible Society. 


BUT WHY SUPPOSE? Investigate this Christian 
Plan which provides for your future security 
and at the same time helps in the great work 
of distributing the Holy Bible. 
Make this your Life Plan. Write 
now, today, for the free booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives.” 
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EGINNING May 21, the world-famous 

Passion Play at Oberammergau will 
resume presentation after a lapse of six- 
teen years. Almost every decade for 
over three hundred years the citizens of 
Oberammergau, a Bavarian village now 
in the American zone of Germany, have 
enacted the events leading to Christ’s 
crucifixion, and its aftermath to the 
Ascension. 

The tradition goes back to 1633, when 
the elders of the village, in gratitude for 
having been spared in the Black Plague, 
pledged the production of the play every 
ten years thereafter. To this day, the 





Main street of Oberammergau in the American zone of Ger- 
many will be thronged by 300,000 play-goers this summer, 


local and non-professional character of 
the play is maintained; members of the 
cast must be natives of the town, and 
most of them make their living in the 
woodcarving industry. 

The casting of the sixteen major roles 
is voted by the town’s twenty-five elders. 
This year they selected as the Christus 
thirty-seven-year-old Anton Preisinger, a 
hotelkeeper who played the part of Laz- 
arus in 1934. The former Christus, Alois 
Lang, withdrew, saying that, at fifty-eight, 
he did not feel he could endure the rigor- 
ous part requiring eight hours on the stage 
and thirty minutes hanging on the cross. 


The entire company of the Passion 
Play consists of over 700 members, in- 
cluding a fifty-piece orchestra and a chor- 
us of forty-six voices. The all-steel play- 
house in which the drama is performed 
seats 6,000 spectators, and it is estimated 
that about 300,000 visitors, drawn from 
all parts of the Christian world, see the 
play each season. 


A direct descendant of the miracle 
plays so popular in the medieval period, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play has 
grown into the most renowned religious 
drama of the modern world. 





Leading actors are elected by secret ballot of the 25 town eld- 
ers. Ballot box is opened before Mayor Hermann Lang, left. 


99 
~~ 


Anton Preisinger, left, will play the Christ in eight-hour 
performance. Alois Lang, right, had the part 16 years ago. 
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Eugene Papst, director of music, works on score used by Ludwig Wolf, a member of the play cast many years ago, re- 
the fifty-piece orchestra and a chorus of forty-six voices. gilds the large crucifix which hangs on the playhouse wall. 


Their housework set aside, a mother and daughter work on The bearded workman at right started his whiskers many 
some of hundreds of elaborate costumes used in production. months ago in hopes he would be chosen for a part in the play. 





hour 
ago. 


The open-air theater seats 6.000 people. The large apron Crucifixion scene. Townspeople first presented the play in 


Stage easily accommodates the 700 members of play company. 1633 in gratitude for having been spared the Black Plague. 
LiFe 
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The Recovery ot 


the Lost Provinces 


By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


pre CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT needs a 
change of mood. Our fundamental 
handicap arises from the fact that the 
Christian faith has long been taken for 
granted in the Western world, and the con- 
sequences are many and disastrous. For 
millions our religion inyolves neither ur- 
gency nor excitement, for it is difficult to 
be urgent about the obvious and the se- 
cure. Our popular religion has become 
both lukewarm and well-mannered, neither 
feared, admired, nor hated by those out- 
side it, and not fiercely defended by those 
on the inside. It is neither hot nor cold. 
In so far as our conventional religion is 
failing in America today, it is failing not 
because it is either radical or conservative 
in political conceptions and not because it 
is modernist or fundamentalist in theology, 
but simply because it is tepid. 

As we envisage the entire strategy of 
the Church at this point in history, we 
must find some way to overcome our luke- 
warmness or we are lost. And this new 
mood of excitement must somehow in- 
clude the rank and file of members rather 
than merely a chosen few who have 
some special reason to know what our 
predicament is. How can the new mood 
be produced? This is our central ques- 
tion if we are interested in the practical 
undertaking. 

The answer to this central question lies 
in a frank facing of the seriousness of our 
predicament. What our conventional 
American Christians need is something 
to frighten them, since nothing less than 
fear will overcome the current lethargy. 
A man who normally saunters in his walk 
breaks into a run if his child is in danger 
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or his house is on fire. Now the simple 
truth is that our children are in danger 
and parts of our house are already on 
fire. 

In many areas of our contemporary 
existence our conventional picture of 
America as the land of simple Protestant 
piety, symbolized by the Thanksgiving 
pilgrims, has no similarity to the ob- 
jective truth. We are like a great empire 
which has steadily lost provinces without 
this dire fact sinking into the conscious- 
ness of the people at the center where all 
seems so safe and enduring. 

Consider, for example, our bland as- 
sumption that America is a Protestant 
land, the greatest Protestant country in 
the whole world. It is undoubtedly true 
that historically this has appeared to be 
our destiny. America was settled as the 
Reformation came to its climax. The set- 
tlements of Virginia and New England, 
and the availability of the Bible to the 
common believer, were synchronous 
events. Our dernocracy has many sources, 
but the most significant single source was 
the experience of the independent congre- 
gations, of the period of the Common- 
wealth, who came to see that they could 
apply politically the sort of autonomy 
which they had discovered and practised in 
their religious experience. 

The whole tone of America was set on 
this sturdy independence of men who re- 
jected all hierarchies, secular or sacred. 
If America had been settled before the 
Reformation, as might easily have been 
the case, the whole character of our cul- 
ture would be different. For better or for 
worse, our total life has been influenced 
by men like William Bradford and Wil- 
liam Penn. 

So great has this 


been historical in- 


fluence that we tend to assume now that 
similar influences continue to dominate 
our scene, but in this we may be deluding 
ourselves. Statistically the older tradition 
still appears as a strong majority, but the 
numbers do not mean much until they are 
analyzed. It is a common experience to 
attend a church which boasts twelve hun- 
dred members and find not more than two 
hundred persons, including casual visitors, 
at public worship. 

After all, what counts is not the paper 
census of alleged members but how many 
are working at the job. How many in a 
given congregation take the church paper? 
How many contribute more to the Chris- 
tian cause than they contribute in dues to 
their various clubs, including the golf 
club? How many look upon themselves 
as disciplined persons? How many work 
personally at the missionary task? As soon 
as we ask these questions seriously, we 
realize that the comforting statistics so 
often quoted are a delusion. 


Defeat in the cities 


In no place is our decline more clear 
than in the middle of the great cities. For 
several decades the strong ancient congre- 
gations have been moving farther into 
the suburbs. We realize the degree to 
which this is actually a retreat when we 
note the fact that the areas we vacate are 
often still thickly populated. Recently we 
have been given a striking illustration of 
this acceptance of defeat in the pulling 
down of a church on Fifth Avenue in New 
York next door to Rockefeller Center. 
Here is a place where there are milling 
crowds from all the corners of the earth, 
and Christians sell it to make way for an 
extension of Rockefeller Center. If we 
were to look all over the earth, where 
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“The Church must become 


a militant order for the 


recovery of a glorious faith”’ 


could we find a more strategic spot? Of 
course it would be hard to acquire, but an 
ancient group of Manhattan Christians al- 
ready possessed it, and they let it go for a 
price. 

So much is the modern city a lost 
province, so far as our supposedly domi- 
nant spiritual tradition is concerned, that 
those congregations which refuse to ac- 
cept urban defeat stand out as striking 
exceptions. One of the most encouraging 
exceptions is the Methodist Temple in 
Chicago’s Loop, with its spire rising 
above many of the commercial struc- 
tures. Charles Goff, the friendly pastor 
of this church, would not dream of mov- 
ing to the suburbs or to the country, 
for he has found a thrilling field of serv- 
ice in the floating population of the 
metropolis. His work makes the head- 
lines precisely because it is in contrast 
to the ordinary experience today. 


The schools: a lost province 


As we have accepted defeat in our great 
cities, we have likewise accepted defeat in 
our public education. The American public 
school, with all its faults, is one of the 
glories of the human race and one of the 
most ambitious of all cultural experiments, 
but its increasing secularist tendency is 
really very frightening. 

Originally the school sought to give a 
certain amount of religious education 
along with other instruction, since the 
school was seeking to minister to the 
whole person and naturally included the 
most influential parts of the total cultural 
heritage. Thus without any defense or 
apology, because without any self con- 
sciousness, early school readers presented 
young students with the Ten Command- 
ments in verse. We were more nearly a 
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Christian country then than we are now 
because so much of the Christian faith 
entered into young minds as an unargued 
position. Now we have moved so far from 
this that the outside observer, noting care- 
fully the ordinary curriculum, might easily 
come to the conclusion that the Judeo- 
Christian faith has ceased to exist. Almost 
all that remains of the earlier influence is 
the singing of carols at Christmas time, 
and this is striking because it is excep- 
tional. The church was once the mother of 
public education, but has steadily allowed 
this important province to be lost. 

Another lost province is that of our col- 
leges. For decades we have taken enormous 
satisfaction in the fact that our character- 
istic American colleges are “church-con- 
nected,” but millicns do not seem to real- 
ize how tenuous the connection in many 
cases really is. We can be thankful that 
there are a few institutions in which trus- 
tees, administrators, and instructors are 
deeply concerned in their effort to stop 
the erosion that has taken place, but in 
nearly every case they have an uphill job 
to do. 


Contempt in the colleges 

What we can now see is that it was most 
naive of us to suppose that a Christian 
origin would necessarily mean a continu- 
ous Christian influence. There are hun- 
dreds of church-founded colleges which are 
today almost wholly pagan in tone, their 
present instructors frankly contemptuous 
of the faith by which their own institutions 
were founded a century or more ago. In 
short, we once had a secure position, and 
we let it slip away. In a university founded 
by concerned Christians, which now boasts 
over ten thousand students, I counted 
thirty-one in a daily chapel. 





Any reader, if he is willing to give his 
mind to it, can add many more examples 
of the loss of provinces. But if the posi- 
tion is once understood we are ready for 
strategy. One of the most impressive de- 
velopments of all history is that of the 
organization and guidance of the Society 
of Jesus by Ignatius Loyola. Loyola, in 
the sixteenth century, saw the Roman 
Catholic faith apparently losing at all 
points, as the Roman Empire had been 
losing a thousand years earlier. He de- 
termined to found an order dedicated to 
the reversal of the process. His dream was 
that of a militant order devoted to the 
recovery of the lost provinces of the faith 
he loved. The whole thing became excit- 
ing because it was a campaign. The losses 
were obvious, the dangers were real, the 
task was urgent. The Jesuit success was 
and still is phenomenal, the success ap- 
parently stemming largely from the way in 
which the whole undertaking has been en- 
visaged as a campaign. 

We may take this historical develop- 
ment to heart and apply it to our own 
current situation. There is no hope for 
the survival of the kind of Christianity 
we prize unless adherence to the Church 
becomes adherence to a campaign. The 
Church must become a militant order for 
the recovery of a glorious faith. Personal- 
ly I feel a great sense of urgency because 
I believe that the world would be poorer if 
the Christianity of the open Bible should 
cease to exist. I know that I am part of a 
minority and that we are in real danger of 
losing the Faith of our Fathers. But if we 
can remake the Church into an order de- 
voted to the recovery of the lost provinces, 
there is enormous hope. How this may be 
done is the subject of the two succeeding 
articles, 
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By ELSIE THOMAS CULVER 


UST HALF A CENTURY AGO, Vellore 

Hospital in India came into being. It 
consisted then of one bed, one room, and 
a conviction in the mind of the young 
doctor, Ida S. Scudder, that a ministry 
of healing had to be brought to the women 
of India. 

That conviction had been crystallized in 
her mind several years before, when, as 
the daughter of a missionary doctor, she 
listened to the distraught pleas of three 
men of various castes and ranks who came 
to her father at intervals during one 
terrible night. Each man knew that his 
wife was dying in childbirth. Each pleaded 
with the American doctor to do something 
to help. Yet not one of them could bring 
himself to break the custom which for- 
bade that a male doctor should enter a 
woman’s room. The next morning, three 
funeral processions wound their way past 
the missionary bungalow to the burning 
ghats. And Ida Scudder knew what she 
was going to do with her life. 

She was going to get the best possible 
medical education, and then she was go- 
ing to open a hospital and train Indian 
women in medicine. 

Today at Vellore is a well-equipped, 
modern hospital with accommodations for 
450 patients (men and women), offering 
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all major services; 4,000 in-patients and 
50,000 out-patient treatments are cared 
for in the course of a year. Dr. Hilda 
M. Lazarus, a Christian Indian woman, 
trained in medicine in India and Scotland, 
and who had just completed a tour of 
visiting medical centers in the United 
States, has recently assumed the full 
duties of Director-Principal of the whole 
medical center. Dr. Ida S. Scudder re- 
mains in an emeritus capacity. A niece, 
Dr. Ida B. Scudder (a member of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.), car- 
ries on the Scudder tradition as chief of 
the radiology department. 


Is CONNECTION WITH THE HOSPITAL is 
the Nurses’ Training School. There is 
still only one trained nurse for each 
43,000 people in India. Under pressure 
of such overwhelming need, there is a 
temptation to lower standards and to turn 
out numbers. Vellore Nurses’ Training 
School, however, has taken the position 
that it can make its best contribution by 
giving young women a really thorough 
training for positions as public health 
nurses, teachers, and supervisors. A 
three-year certificate course or a four- 
year degree course (B.Sc. in Nursing) 
are offered, with graduate courses in ob- 
stetrics and administration. Many wom- 
en, according to Dean Florence Taylor, 
have gone out from Vellore to head up 


Patients far from hospitals are reached by Vellore mobile unit. Attendant squats in the road to dress a woman’s scalded foot. 
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schools of nursing in other hospitals or 
to organize community health programs. 

The medical school, organized in 1918 
exclusively for women, has recently be- 
come coeducational. When registration 
was first opened to men students, the 
faculty, astounded by the flood of appli- 
cations, could be very “choosy” as to 
which male candidates it accepted. Some 
of these boys, Dr. Ida S. Scudder will 
tell you with a chuckle, had been tops in 
their classes and thought that with only 
girls for competition, medical school 
would be easy going. 

There have been three Christian medical 
schools in India—at Vellore, Ludhiana, 
and Miraj. All of these gave “licentiate” 
degrees. The Indian government has now 
ruled that by 1953 all medical schools 
must be up-graded to give the M.B.B.S. 
(equal to M.D.) degree or close their 
doors. There is little hope of being able 
to assemble either money or staff to up- 
grade all three Christian institutions. By 
common consent, Vellore has been chosen 
to become the all-India United Christian 
Medical College, supported by forty de- 
nominational boards, in Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and the United States. The 
up-grading process is well under way. 
Miraj, a Presbyterian school, will become, 
instead of a general medical school, a post 
graduate institution, developing advanced 
study and research in specific departments. 
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It will also institute “refresher” courses 
for doctors who wish to brush up on new 
developments in medicine and surgery. 
How Ludhiana will meet the new regime 
has not vet been determined. 

Affiliated with Vellore Medical school 
is an eye clinic and hospital. A man 
prostrating himself in the dust before the 
mission door, begging the doctor to re- 
store his failing sight so he can continue 
to support his family, or a mother mute- 
ly holding up to the doctor her baby 
whose sight has been affected by illness— 
these are among the most poignant de- 
mands that challenge a medical mission- 
ary. Eye specialists from Vellore also 
hold clinics in the villages. Most opera- 
tions are for cataract. Eighty percent of 
the patients regain “visual independence” 
—they can see the road and get about by 
themselves, manage their own food. Most, 
with the help of glasses, regain full vision. 
Dr. Victor Rambo, an eye specialist, 
opens every operating session with prayer. 


A iso PART OF THE VELLORE PROGRAM is 
the rural center at Kavanur, a colony de- 
voted largely to work with leprosy. The 
government considers mandatory segrega- 
tion impractical, but here Dr. Solomon 
Ponniah has worked out a plan of volun- 
tary night segregation for infected mem- 
bers of otherwise healthy families. This 


arrangement does much to prevent the 


New nurses receive lighted Indian lamps at capping ceremonies. 


Mothers and babies get good care in Vellore’s maternity ward. 





spread of the disease. which is almost in- 
evitable when the family all sleep huddled 
on the floor of a one-room house as is 
customary in rural India. 

Twice a week the Vellore Mobile Unit 
takes to the road. Making circular tours, 
it calls at regular intervals at hundreds 
of spots in the surrounding countryside. 
The mobile unit is set up to take care of 
everything short of a major operation; 
the operative cases are transported back 
to the hospital. The “crew” is a doctor, 
at least two nurses, a dispenser, and an 
evangelist. While the nurses set up the 
clinic, the evangelist tells the waiting 
patients a Bible story and explains the 
idea back of the clinic: that, loving Christ, 
we must try to help all members of his 
family, all of whom he also loves. Then 
the children crowd around to ask if the 
evangelist has any Bible pictures for them 
today, and some, who can read, ask for 
another book of Scriptures. Sometimes 
there is a second short talk by a public 
health nurse, telling about balanced diets, 
how to make a well sanitary, how to get 
rid of vermin, or the advantages of pre- 
ventive vaccination. 

Anything from sore eyes to a broken 
back may be waiting at a clinic stop. 
Many would be hospital cases in America. 
But Vellore, like all mission enterprises, 
must accommodate its program to a 
limited budget. 





Patients wait at rural medical center for leprosy injections. 





One thing about Vellore which amazes 
many a Western visitor is the strong 
evangelistic fervor of the staff. Daily 
chapel for the nurses and medical stu- 
dents, and ward prayers for the patients 
are not just formalities. Nor is the 
ministry of healing only a humanitarian 
service. Doctors, nurses, administrative 
officials give of themselves unstintingly. 
Yet even off-hours will likely as not find 
them by the bedside of some patient who 
has begged to hear, just once more, the 
story of this Jesus and how, because he 
gave himself to us, Christians must give 
themselves in the service of others. 


T us IS THE STORY OF VELLORE. But 
it is similar to the stories of union medi- 
cal missions around the world—of Che- 
loo in China, the Union Christian Hospital 
in Pakistan, of Severance in Korea. It is 
also the story of Tabriz in Iran, McCor- 
mick in Thailand, Elat in Cameroun, Rio 
Verde in Brazil, to mention a few of spe- 
cial interest to Presbyterians. 

Beyond doubt, the medical mission is 
one of the most substantial achievements 
of the modern Christian Church. Quiet- 
ing pain, healing a sick body is an un- 
forgettable personal service. It demon- 
strates, more memorably than the closely 
reasoned argument or the impassioned ser- 
mon, the Christian idea that a person is 
the most important thing in the world. 





Two American staff doctors lead prayers in a surgical ward. 
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Women’s Colleges 


Men’s Colleges 


Preparatory Schools 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, "social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Cen- 

tury-old Reputation for College Preparation. 

Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultiva- 

-_ of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice 
sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 

Country. location 65 miles from New York City. 
ress: 


Benjamin DB. Roman, Headmaster, Bex 75, Blairstewn, W. J. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and _ cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 








WESTMINSTER 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 
Fulton, Missouri 








PENNINGTON) 


FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep ——s> 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters. Remedial reading. Music, 
crafts. Varsity & all sports, gym, pool 
Near Princeton. 118th yr. Endowed. 
Graduates in 89 colleges. Catalog. 
J. a ye Crompton, 0.0., Hdmr. 
Box P., Pennington, N. J. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 
Academically superior, Positively Chris- 
tian, Coeducational. Courses in liberal 
arts, sciences and music, leading to A.B., 
B.S.. and B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 

Dale D. Welch, President 

ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Coeducational Colleges 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 

Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1950. Write now for information. 

Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hi: . Indi 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
amd women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern  buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 

$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 


Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 
4 continents. Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 


Beautiful rural compas on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 

















4 Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 

THE sz College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Advantageously lo- 


IDAHO cated. Tuition and Fees $150 


’ per semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell formation. L. A. WILLIAMS. 
Idaho Acting-President. 


UTAH'’S Co-educational 
A dited 
WESTMINSTER vin cc arts 
1875 1950 = Economy 


Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 











In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY ofr DUBUQUE 


Dubuque 4 lowa 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, iournalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 

Co-Educational 


Dr. Frank F. Warren, President 




















MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 








The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B.Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 
Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Onto 
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Mr. Hong Goes Home 


A dark-haired Korean student is leaving 
the United States this week on a mission 
which he hopes may help turn the tide in 
the current struggle between Christianity 
and Communism in Korea. 

He is thirty-two-year-old Hong Bim 
Kim, a Cornell graduate student who is 
convinced of the need for Christian social 
action in his homeland, and is going home 
to try to put across his beliefs to Korean 
church leaders. 

People in Korea are debating the merits 
of Communism and Christianity every- 
where, he says. He believes the ideology 
which will win out is the one which pro- 
duces a more abundant life for the people. 

“We must get our church people to take 
part in community activities. The Com- 
munists are very active in all organiza- 
tions, particularly in labor unions. We 
must get Christians to work in labor un- 
ions, in rural organizations, in schools, in 
government. to bring about a better life 
for Koreans and to spread the Christian 
influence.” 

A former president of the youth group 
in the Southgate Presbyterian Church in 
Seoul. Korea, Hong Bim Kim has been 
an active member of the Twenty-Up Club, 
student Christian group at Cornell. He 
has been studving agriculture and econom- 
ics on a scholarship granted by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

He hopes to get leaders of the Pres- 
hvterian youth movement to undertake a 
program of community action such as he 
has seen in some American churches. 
Work camps and social action projects will 
be part of his proposed program. He also 
plans to help organize a leadership project 
similar to the Westminster Fellowship 
training program. 

“One of the most encouraging factors 
about the Christian movement in Korea.” 
he says, “is that although only 3 percent 
of the people in Korea are Christian, one- 
third of the leaders of the country are 
Christian.” 


Father and Sons Receive 
God and Country Award 


The God and Country Award of Scout- 
ing was presented to a father and two sons 
in North Hollywood, California, recently. 

This is probably the first time in the 
history of the award that it has been pre- 
sented to father and sons at the same time. 

They are Elwood M. Fairchild, Pres- 
byterian elder in the Trinity Community 
Presbyterian Church. and his sons James 
and David. Mr. Fairchild is assistant 
scout master. 


Arne 


The God and Country Award is made 
on the basis of service requirements in- 
cluding 150 hours of service to the church 
or through the church to the community. 
Elder Fairchild is credited with 1,799 
hours, James with 1,206 hours, and David 
with 421 hours. 

Every member of the Fairchild family 
is active in Westminster Fellowship. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairchild are sponsors of the 
senior high group in which James and 
daughter Joan are members. David is 
treasurer of the junior high group. 





eighty-seven members and its own house, 
where thirty-one students live. It derives 
its name from a translation of an old 
Chinese text which asserts: “All men are 
brothers.” 

Walter McNeice, Watermargin’s presi- 
dent, says that the group will not compete 
with the Greek-letter fraternities and other 
campus organizations, but will afford the 
advantages of national affiliation to inde- 
pendent groups and to such Greek-letter 
chapters which might withdraw, or be ex- 
pelled, from their parent fraternities be- 
cause of conflicting views. McNeice was 
referring to such groups as the Amherst 
College chapter of Phi Psi, now a local 
unit. It was expelled two years ago from 
the national organization, Phi Kappa Psi, 
because it inducted a Negro. 
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The Rey. Frank von Christierson presents a father and sons with God and Country 


Awards for service to church. From left: Mr. Elwood Fairchild, James, and David. 


Colleges Work to End 
Fraternity Discrimination 


The trend against discrimination in fra- 
ternities and other under-graduate organi- 
zations is gaining momentum on_ the 
nation’s college and university campuses. 
One by one, this year, the leading north- 
eastern colleges and universities have lined 
themselves up in support of an effort to 
eliminate restrictive clauses in fraternity 
charters. 

Now. students in seventeen northeastern 
schools are backing plans for a national 
organization to promote interracial and 
interfaith activities. 

The proposed group will be formally 
organized at a convention this spring and 
will work to establish interracial and inter- 
faith living units on college campuses. 

Leading the move are members of an 
inter-group student house called Water- 
margin at Cornell. Founded three years 
ago by eleven war veterans, the group has 


Groundwork for the proposed national 
interfaith organization was laid in Feb- 
ruary at a conference at Cornell called by 
the Watermargin group. At the meeting, 
student delegates asserted their belief that 
the majority of American students do not 
favor fraternity discrimination. 

Mac Nerenstone. delegate from Beta 
Sigma Psi at Alfred University, said 
his chapter’s interfaith program was its 
“strongest sales point” in enrolling new 
members. Four other fraternities at Al- 
fred, he said, had followed Beta Sigma 
Psi’s example. 

Peter Libassi, representing the Student 
Religious Organization at Colgate Univer- 
sity, declared that “if there is no room 
for democracy in a fraternity, then there 
is no room for that fraternity in a de- 
mocracy.” 

Harold Schneider of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. a member of Beta Sigma Tau, 
an interfaith fraternity with eleven chap- 
ters. emphas‘zed that the new organization 
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SUMMER STUDY— 1950 


UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE SUMMER SESSION 

July 10—August 18 


Courses offered in all departments of the Semi- 
nary. Columbia University courses also available. 


Two Three-Week Terms: 
July 10-28; 
July 31-August 18 


FACULTY: 
Bennett, Cadbury, Elliott, Ferguson, Hark- 
ness, Harner, Herriott, Holloway, Hyatt, 


Kettring, Knox, Kroner, McCracken, Spach, 
Wedel, and others. 


Conference for Ministers 
and Religious Leaders 
Three One-Week Sessions: 

July 10-14; 17-21; 24-28 


LECTURES BY: 
Daniel Blain, M.D., George Buttrick, Lester 


slee, Georgia Harkness, Nevin Harner, 
J. Philip Hyatt, Donald Kettring, Robert 
Luccock, William Mather, Canon T, R. Mil- 


ford of Lincoln Cathedral, England, Paul 
Minear, Hermann Morse, Bishop Stephen C. 
Neill of Cambridge, England, Pastor D. Mar- 
tin Nieméller of Germany, Bertha Paulssen. 


Enrollment open for one or more weeks. 





For information and complete programs 
address: 


OFFICE OF SUMMER COURSES 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 
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gift of Communion Appoint- 


ments for your church of 

Gorham Communion Trays is 
both beautiful and practical. They are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling and are available in both 
sterling and silver plate. In sterling: 
tray $135.00 each, cover $120.00 each. 


In silver plate: tray $55.00 each, cover 


$65.00 each. Each tray holds 36 in- 
dividual glasses priced at $2.00 per 
dozen 


Prices subject to change without notice 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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| will not compete with the powerful Na- 
tional Inter-Fraternity Conference, which 
acts as a “clearing house” for most Greek- 
letter fraternities. 

Most of the fifty-eight fraternities be- 
longing to the Conference have no restric- 
| tive membership laws. But, sensitive to 
| criticism of some fraternities which have 
penalized chapters pledging Negro mem- 
| bers, the national group recommended last 
| fall that fraternities which restrict mem- 
| bership “to a sectional or religious or other 
| qualifying group . . . take such steps as 
they may elect to eliminate such selective 
provisions.” 
| The resolution was brought about 
| largely through the efforts of the north- 
| eastern colleges and universities. Some of 
the midwestern Big Ten universities 
joined the New England group during 
| debate over the issue. 

Since then several colleges have an- 
nounced steps taken to eliminate bias. 
Last month 80 percent of the student body 
of Dartmouth College was reported op- 
posed to racial and religious discriminatory 
clauses in fraternity charters. A poll of 
90 percent of the college’s 2,760 students 
showed 89.9 percent voted to withdraw the 
recognition of the undergraduate govern- 
ing body from any fraternity refusing to 
take steps to remove restrictive member- 
ship provisions from national charters. 

At Columbia University, Pamphatria, a 
| body representing the sixteen Greek letter 
houses, issued a policy statement urging 
| each of its members to work for elimina- 
| tion of restrictions. At the same time the 
| Harvard Student Council in Cambridge, 





Massachusetts, announced its decision to 
table reconsideration of its recent ban on 
discrimination in student organizations for 
“race, color, or nationality.” The issue 
row rests with Harvard’s Faculty Commit- 
tee on Student Activities. 

Earlier this year, in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, Rutgers University announced 
that its Board of Trustees had taken ac- 
tion requiring campus fraternities with 
discriminatory membership clauses to 
“make bona fide efforts” to repeal them. 
The board declared that no new student 
organizations with restrictive clauses 
would be admitted. 

Other schools which have previously 
gone on record as opposed to bias include: 
Amherst, Brown, Clarkson, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Middlebury, 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, St. Law- 
rence, Syracuse, Union, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and the Universities of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. 


Fire Destroys Chapel 
At Hastings College 


A raging fire completely destroyed the 
cld chapel at Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska, early Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Losses included the building, which has 
served the college as religious center and 
auditorium for twenty-six years, the organ, 
two grand pianos, and about $10,000 worth 
oi band instruments and music. The build- 
ing alone was covered by insurance. 

Also slightly damaged was the new 
chapel building which has been under con- 
siruction for several years and which will 





Old chapel at Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, burns in recent fire. Fortu- 
nately, college has new chapel under construction which will soon be ready for use. 
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be dedicated next month. The excessive 
heat of the fire blew out the windows on 
the south side of the chapel. 

To help the student band, which had a 
playing engagement a few nights after the 
fire, nearby York College, a United Breth- 
ren school, lent instruments to the group. 
The band, however, is depending on contri- 
butions of new and used instruments to 
meet future engagements. 


Japan University Starts 
Youth Drive This Month 


George Lewis, twenty-year-old modera- 
tor of the Westminister Fellowship Na- 
tional Council, and Mary Shadow twenty- 
four-year-old Tennessee state representa- 
tive, will serve as co-chairman of the 
youth campaign this month for the Japan 
International Christian University. 

George Lewis is the National Youth 
Chairman of the interdenominational cam- 
paign. Mary Shadow is honorary chair- 
man. 

Purpose of the drive, which was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council last summer, is 
to relieve the plight of Japanese young 
people unable to get good Christian coliege 
educations. 

The week of April 16 to 23 has been 
designated as International Christian Uni- 
versity Week. Young people throughout 
the United States and Canada will visit 
special polls to cast votes for “peace and 
good will.” Each ballot will represent a 
dollar donation to the university, and each 
voter will sign a scroll which will be sent 
to Japan. 

According to the University Foundation, 
Japanese students are being turned away 


from existing colleges because of the 
scarcity of teachers and inadequacy of 
facilities. 


The average college student in Japan 
attends classes in unheated and crowded 
classrooms, studies by candlelight because 
electric power is shut off at night, and 
works three full days a week to earn liv- 
ing and tuition money. 


Religious Education Leaders 


Back “Mid-Century Call” 


The men at the head of America’s 
Protestant religious education movement 
favor a “Mid-Century Call to Youth.” 

The crusade, planned by members of 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
received the full backing of the Interde- 
nominational Council! of Religious Educa- 
tion at its meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, the Council’s general 
secretary, said the crusade has “the great- 
est potential for effective youth action of 
any program of this century.” 

Under the plan, young people of all 
denominations will take part in a two-year 
program of projects. The crusade will 
seek to enroll a million members. 
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anchorage. 


may be speedily evangelized. 


“Opportunities ... S. imply Overwhelming! 


reports our Executive Director, Alfred A. Kunz, from Japan. 

Meetings everywhere are crowded to the doors—2 to 4 a day 
for each of our three evangelistic teams. 
ing the way of salvation, as a nation gropes for a new spiritual 


Will you share with us, in prayer and stewardship, that Japan 
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Important and 
timely books... 


vital reading 
for thoughtful 


Christians 


THE GOSPEL AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 
by Alan Richardson, D.D. 


A thought-provoking book...a 
sensible, basic discussion of the sci- 
entific outlook and its compatibility 
with Christian theology. Canon 
Richardson, noted preacher and 
author, presents his timely subject 
with convincing power and faith. 
Pulpit Book Club Selection for 
April. $2.00. 


THE WORDS OF LIFE 
by the Rev. P. M. Dawley, Ph.D. 


Spiritual food of the highest order 
...seven meditations on the Words 


of Christ on the Cross, written by | 


a noted Church leader. Thoughtful 
Good Friday meditations. Unfal- 
tering faith shines through these 
eloquent words. Appropriate pray- 
ers are included. $1.75. 


FOUR CENTURIES of 
SCOTTISH PSALMODY 


by Millar Patrick, D.D. 


A fascinating history of the Scot- 
tish Psalters, traced from the first 
years at Geneva to this important 
anniversary year, by a noted au- 
thority on hymnology. Interesting 
to all who love church music... a 
for collectors of hymnody 
$3.00. 


must 
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See them at your bookstore 
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By CHAD WALSH 


HEN CHARLES WILLIAMS DIED in a 

hospital at Oxford in 1945, his name 
was practically unknown in America. Since 
then, four of his fantastic novels—‘‘theo- 
logical thrillers,” Time calls them—have 
been brought out in America. A Williams 
cult is rapidly springing up on this side of 
the Atlantic to match the circle of devoted 
admirers—C. S. Lewis, Dorothy Sayers, 





Charles Williams 


and T. S. Eliot among others—that has 
long existed in England. 

Who was Charles Williams? He died at 
the age of fifty-eight with more than two 
dozen books to his credit. Of these, seven 
are novels of a sort that defy the usual 
labels. They are realistic, romantic, and 
supernatural—all at the same time. The 
dead and the living; the past, the present, 
and the future—all flow back and forth in 


Fantasy and Faith 


Although new to this country, 
the “theological thrillers” of 
Charles Williams today are gain- 


ing many spellbound readers. 


Williams’s novels, as though he had burst 
the bounds of everyday reality and dis- 
covered a larger universe in which to 
move. 

The bare details of his life are not dra- 
matic. If he was born with any spoon in 
his mouth, it was made of tin. Poverty 
compelled him to withdraw from the Uni- 
versity of London after two years’ study 
there. And poverty was to dog his foot- 
steps from then on, as he struggled to 
make ends meet by his position on the 
editorial staff of the Oxford University 
Press, supplemented by lecturing and pri- 
vate tutoring in the evening. 

How he found time to write as many 
books as he did was a mystery to his 
friends, but according to Mrs. Williams, 
“He seemed to be always writing, but he 
was never temperamental about it. Charles 
could write on the kitchen table, on top 
of a bus, on the tube, on the way to work. 
His tavorite place was in an easy chair 
drawn up in front of the fire in the living 
room. He would sit there for hours, 
scratching away on a twopenny pad witha 
stubby pencil.” 


An understanding wife 


Unlike so many authors, his married life 
never made the news for it was supremely 
happy. One suspects that he was blessed 
with an unusually understanding wife— 
there is the famous tale of the time he 
brought an old beggar home, gave him 
his best suit, and said casually to Mrs. 
Williams, “You don’t mind, do you, my 
dear? The old fellow is cold.” 

Williams was at home with a beggar or 
the hall porter. He was also the center of 
any literary circle in which he moved. A 
modest, self-effacing man, he possessed a 
kind of magnetism which attracted a circle 
of passionately loyal friends—many of 
them being among the outstanding Chris- 
tian intellectuals of England. T. S. Eliot 
says of him in the introduction to All Hal- 
low’s Eve, “To have known the man would 
have been enough; to know his books is 
enough; but no one who has known both 
the man and his works would have will- 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
OF YOUTH 


Murray G. Ross 


Do our young people feel 
a need for religion? What 
do they believe about—God, 
the Bible, prayer, revela- 
tion? Here are the answers, 
the result of a year’s re- 
search among typical young 
Americans. Some of the 
findings will startle teach- 
ers, leaders, and parents. 
$3.00 


SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Edward Leroy Long, Jr. 


The New Haddam House 
Book 


Neither science nor religion 
take over where the other 
leaves off! Here is a brilliant 
analysis showing the neces- 
sity for a creative partner- 
ship between science and 
religion. A positive guide 
for those whose faith may 
be weakened by the chal- 
lenge of science to certain 
traditional] Christian beliefs. 

$1.75 


Try them on approval— 
paste ad on a postcard, 
sign name and address 
— mail to your book- 
store or 
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| will discover that Williams is using the 





ingly foregone either experience. I can 
think of no writer who was more wholly 
the same man in his life and in his writ- 
ings.” 

So much for the man. His books are 
in grave danger of becoming the exclusive 
property of the literary cultists, which 
would be a great pity. The truth is that 
his novels contain something for every 
level of taste and education. Perhaps his 
wider audience will come by way of the 
“scientifiction” enthusiasts. I rejoiced re- 
cently to see one of the novels, Descent 
into Heil, listed on a bulletin sent out by a 
book club which specializes in tales of 
space-ship trips to Mars and adventures in 
time-machines. 


Black magic, ghosts and talismans 


You can read Williams’s novels simply 
as you would the serials in a pulp maga- 
zine devoted to astounding goings-on— 
read them for the exciting plots and the 
skillful use made of black magic talismans, 
ghosts, and the other appurtenances of 
weird tales. Perhaps the best way to be- 
come acquainted with Williams is to begin 
skimming through one of his novels in this 
casual spirit. Then, as you go along, you 





| strange adventures as a way of saying | 


| simply that the earth is the theater of a 


| giving and joy that Christians call by the 
| simple name of heaven. 


| turns inward—becomes more and more 





who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to | 


$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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| 


profound and deeply felt convictions about | 
God, man, and the universe. 

Several main ideas run through all of 
Williams’s novels. The most basic one is 


cosmic struggle between good and evil. 
Deliberately or unconsciously, everyone 
becomes involved on one side or the other. 
Those who choose God’s side find that they 
are given the strength and understanding 
to persevere despite all the difficulties and 
pains that beset their paths—until at last 
they are able to live in the complete self- 


Study of damnation 


The person who chooses the other side 


preoccupied with himself—and finally his 


“What will 
the future 
be like?” is 
the question 


CHAD WALSH 


tries to 
answer in 
his new book 


Early Christians 
of the 
21st Century 


> He believes that the future holds a 
store of good things basic to which 
will be a reinvigorated Christianity. 
He examines every facet of life in our 
so-called Christian civilization to en- 
force his forecast. The result is 
thoughtful and _ thought-provoking. 
You won't want to miss this book by 
the author of Stop Looking & Listenand 
C. S. Lewis, Apostle to the Skeptics. 


$2.00 


et your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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condition is frozen into permanency. The 
soul which has asked for nothing better | 
than to live for itself is given its wish, | 
and the Christian word for it is hell. 

The characters in Williams’s books are | 
all moving, slowly or rapidly, toward the 
one destination or the other. I doubt that | 
there is any finer or more terrifying case | 
study of gradual damnation than that of 
Wentworth in Descent into Hell. A mid- | 
dle-aged bachelor and military historian, | 
he scarcely seems at first a likely candi- 
date for eternal vacuity. A little ego- 
tistic perhaps, and inclined toward jeal- 
ousy of all kinds, but not a cruel or 
intentionally wicked man. But bit by bit 
| he cuts himself off from humanity. His 
| hatred of a rival historian drives him to 
falsify facts so as to prove his points— | 











“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 


‘yinpy beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish . . . delightful to read.” 
—Christian Evangelist 


“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 
—Christian Century 
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BOOKS 


by this he bids farewell to intellectual in- 
tegrity. 

In his personal life he is consumed with 
envy because a very aggressive young man 
has appeared on the local scene and is 
monopolizing the attention of a girl who 
had occasionally stopped by to visit him. 
There is no evidence that Wentworth loves 
the girl, but she is essential to his pride. 
In one ghastly scene his brooding, jeal- 
ousy, and desire combine to create a sort 
of double of her, which lives with him and 
flatters him by doing his will in all things. 
The double is of course a projection of his 
own twisted emotions, made tangible. But 
even this satisfaction is snatched from him 
in the long run. He cannot endure any- 
thing apart from himself, and the double 
has at least a partial independence. Alone, 
and still living, he descends into what is 
literally the bottomless pit of emptiness. 


Bearing another’s burden 


A second basic idea in Williams’s novels 
is the “theology of substituted love.” 
Williams believed that we are meant to 
bear one another’s burdens in a very literal 
sense—we are to carry our neighbor’s 
fears and anxieties much as we would a 
sack of flour. By virtue of our common 
membership in the mystical body of Christ 
we interpenetrate one another. The uni- 
verse is so constructed that no one of us 
can bear his own burdens, but any of us 
(by an act of the will and imagination) 
can pick up another’s burden and relieve 
him of it. This idea—so startling at first 
glance and so plausible when thought 

also illustrated in Descent 
Pauline, from her childhood, 
has occasionally met an apparition of her- 
self advancing to meet her. She lives in 
terror of these encounters. Her friend, 
Peter, takes her burden upon himself— 
imaginatively lives through her agony— 
and as a result, she is completely freed of 
her fear, and can meet her other self with 
no apprehension. 


The mystery of love 


Williams regards the bearing of one 
another’s burdens as part of the cosmic 
plan, and he interprets the sacrificial death 
of Christ as the supreme instance of this 
general principle—but with an important 
difference. We can take the fears and wor- 
ries of others upon ourselves, but not 
their sins. Only Christ could do that— 
and in his deed lies the heart of the Chris- 
tian mystery of love. 

A third thread running through Wil- 
liams’s writings is the “theology of ro- 
mantic love.” Williams stoutly defended 
genuine romantic love as one road toward 
the knowledge and love of God. The lover 
looks upon his beloved and sees her with 
fresh eyes, as though the fall of man had 
never intervened to blur his vision. The 
experience is not an end in itself but an 
invitation: an invitation to follow up the 


clues offered by romantic love and learn 
that it is a foreshadowing of the infinitely 
greater love of God. 

All Hallow’s Eve—probably the most 
hauntingly beautiful, if not the best con- 
structed of the four novels—is the story of 
Lester, who is killed in an accident before 
the story begins. She is an ordinary sort 
of person, strongwilled and somewhat 
self-centered. But she has genuinely loved 
her husband and loves him still. Her love 
for him keeps her from going off on the 
bypaths to damnation in the realm of the 
dead. The glimmering of divine love she 
has obtained from him deepens her under- 
standing sufficiently so that at last it is 
possible for her te turn and accept the love 
of God. Her love for her husband is not 
destroyed but engulfed in the greater 
thing. 

It is impossible to read these novels 
without feeling that Williams had a pe- 
culiar sensitivity to the invisible, super- 
natural world which underlies and pene- 
trates the world of the five senses. Just as 
a dog can hear sounds too high for human 
ears, Williams seems to experience modes 
of reality that most of us can believe only 
on faith. To read him is to enlarge one’s 
spiritual sensitivity and horizons. 


Control over space and time 


Of the four novels that have appeared 
in America, all published by Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, New York, War in Heaven (the 
struggle between the forces of good and 
evil to get possession of the Holy Grail) 
and Many Dimensions (a similar struggle 
for possession of a magic stone which 
gives control over time and space) have 
the greatest resemblance to ordinary weird 
adventure stories. They move rapidly, 
are filled with violence, and are enlivened 
by sharp wit and clever turns of phrase. 
But though they are his earliest novels, the 
tremendous messages are implicit there. 

Descent into Hell and All Hallows’ Eve 
are by comparison slow-moving and intro- 
spective. There are fewer thrills for thrill’s 
sake, and the profound psychological in- 
sight and cosmic understanding are much 
more conspicuous. They are the work of 
a man whose religious life was so deeply 
rooted in the love of God that he could 
look at the world of struggling souls and 
see it with an almost (dare one risk the 
seeming blasphemy?) Christlike combina- 
tion of compassion and realism. 


Tribute from a friend 


Williams died four years ago, but his 
work is living with new life day by day in 
America, and many readers are coming to 
understand the words of his friend, C. S. 
Lewis: “No event has so corroborated my 
faith in the next world as Williams did 
simply by dying. When the idea of death 
and the idea of Williams thus met in my 
mind, it was the idea of death that was 
changed.” 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


Even more, it will help many who have 
already found God to have a better under- 
standing of those who have not, and also 
challenge all of us to personal soul search- 
ing and an opportunity for soul winning. 

We sincerely hope all readers have fol- 
lowed this series and have kept the copies 
to re-read them again. ... 

—Gertrude and John Ramsay 


Atlanta, Ga. 


« William Gresham’s article, “From Com- 
munist to Christian,” is an excellent de- 
scription of the all too little understood 
fact that man’s extremity and emptiness 
is always God’s best opportunity. In these 
days where our attitudes border danger- 
ously on the verge of mass hysteria at the 
thought of Communism, it is easy to for- 
get two very important things. 1. People 
often become Communists because they 
are drawn by a burning desire to serve 
their fellowmen and because they are im- 
patient with the failings of Christians who 
long since should have been battling for 
social justice. 2. Communists are not 
beyond the ministry of reconciliation. 
—James H. Robinson 
Pastor, Church of the Master 
New York, N.Y. 


Reading “From Communist to Chris- 
tian” brought to mind a statement by a 
wise professor. “A man can come to 
Christian faith by way of an intellectual 
onversion, but it’s a narrow road and 
lew there be that find it.” 

The road passed thru the sunless jungle 
of Marxism, the barren desert of atheism, 
he swamp of alcoholism. But by the 
grace of God, a psychiatrist, plus the read- 
ng the Gospels, it ended on the sun- 
lit heights of Christian faith. May the 
lle have mercy on my soul if I am ever 
tempted to believe there isn’t a more posi- 
ive Force in this beat up old world than 
Communism or the H bomb. 

—William A. Guenther 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thanks for publishing “From Commu- 
nist to Christian.” The step by step proc- 
ess so well explained shows why Commu- 
nism spreads. The weakness within the 
home should challenge parents and citizens 
to consistent Christian living which pro- 
vides what Communism only promises. 
Thank God for a wife like Joy! 

—Mrs. Neal B. Spahr 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Send Surplus Potatoes Abroad 
« Why not use Restoration—One Great 
Hour—iunds of the Presbyterian Church 
to transport surplus potatoes to the needy 
at home and abroad? Other churches 
would no doubt cooperate if we blazed the 
MR es —Andrew W. Nicholas 
Forty Fort, Pa. 
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LSE HEN CHILDREN ARE HAPPY" 


From behind the Iron Curtain in Poland. comes a 
wong 74 message written in a childish scrawl. This little 

y, his baby sister, and his widowed mother were res- 
cued. by us from a cruel fate of hunger and despair. 
He writes: 



























“Today I am very happy, and the Lord is pleased, 
because He is glad when children are happy. My little sister 
and I enjoyed your presents very much. Mother received an- 
other two parcels and this makes four in all. 

“What a wonderful doll you sent Betty. She looks 
like a real baby and has soft legs and they are even warm. 
Her little eyes shine as if she had a soul. She is so beautiful, 
just like Betty, only a little more polite—she never cries and 
never asks for food. My football too is just wonderful. 

“We are so glad we came to know. you through the 
Lord Jesus Christ who never stayed in the grave—which I 
know for sure.’ 


These children are representative of a great multitude 
of the Lord's little ones in Europe, in the Holy Land, and at 
home. Only your own love can interpret to their hearts" the 
love of Christ. 

Here is your God-given opportunity and your privi- 
lege at this Easter Season to bring joy and the message of 
God's love to those who still are homeless, destitute, and 
uncomforted. We need your prayerful fellowship urgently 
and your generous gifts to support this ministry. 

Please write: 









The Friends of Israel Missionary and Relief Society, Ine. 
728PL Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


President 
Joseph M. Steele 








Quarterly Publication 
ISRAEL MY GLORY 
Informative, Scriptural 

sent to all contributors and 

also on request 


General Sccretary Treasurer 
Rev. Victor Buksbazen Dr. Joseph T. Britan 


Treasurer for Canada: Rev. Beuce Millar, B.A., B.D 
1066 Avenue Road ‘Toronto 12, Ontario, Canada 














YOU TWO ALONE-THE PERFECT 


Church Bulletins Your first home a cottage all your own, automati- 
poy al — Artistically desic ned cally heated, with bath. Perfect seclusion, or the 


congenial company of other newlyweds, exclusively. 
Old time meals at our mountain guest house ( break- 
fast unti] 11:00). Mention dates if you wish our 
Three Honeymoon Plans” and other folders 
THE FARM ON THE HILL 
SWIFTWATER, PENNA, 


arge Assortment——Self Selection 
lL. mn. raphed- -Special Davs General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “Pp” 


and SAMPLES 
Ecclesiastical Art Press Louisville 12, Ky. 





BOX P96 

















THESE LAYMEN WITNESS 


Some of the great spiritual insights of the ages have 
come from laymen and laywomen, The Upper Room 
for May-June is an all-lay number. The devotional 
messages for these months are written by lay persons 
who have learned to get daily help and inspiration 
through Bible reading, prayer and meditation. Here 
are engineers, and housewives, merchants and edu- 
cators, congressmen, doctors, labor leaders, lawyers, 
and others who will lead millions of people in daily 
devotions. Join the ever-growing circle of in- 
gi dividuals and families who find inspiration 


for daily living in THE UPPER ROOM. 










A subscription to THE UPPER ROOM is a gift of love. 
Its cost is only 50c per year. Send your list now. In- 
clude yourself, your friends, your loved ones, 


Single copies, 10¢c each. Consignment orders to in- 
dividuals or churches, 5c each in lots of ten or more, 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. 














I’m for Adults 





I'm for 
= Tots 









THE NEW DE LONG CHAIRS AND 
TABLES COME IN ALL SIZES AND COLORS! 


YES ! 


No longer need your Church 
School be dull and drab in brown 
—these scientifically designed 
chairs and tables come in red, 
gold, green, blue plastic spotproof 
upholstery and in light, bright 
woods. Send for information and 
descriptions. 


De LONG SEATING CO., INC. 


A subsidiary of DeLong, Lenski & DeLong 
Church Furniture — Renovations — 
Lighting—Carpeting—Chapel Chairs 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 




















Of Mice and the 


Younger Generation 














—MAKE MONEY— 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


Do this profitable easy work at home in spare time, 
experience unnecessary. Typing not essential. Our com- 
plete instructions show you how, and also reveal names 
and addresses of many firms who constantly address 
thousands of envelopes. Send only $i—with your name 
and address and we will send you at once everything 
to get started immediately. 








The Congress Co., Dept. B-468 103 2Coreressetux. 








NYLON and many 
other fine materials, 
reasonably priced. 

rite for catalogue 
C-20 (choir robes); 
J-20 (junior robes); 
P.20 (pulpit robes). 


N Marker § 





INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
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By S. FRANKLIN MACK 
HANKS TO WALT Disney's Cin- 
derella, I now have a lot of new 

| friends, principally mice. The animals and 
| the birds almost stole the show. Second 
| only to Cinderella in contributing to the 
| success of the picture is a daring young 
rascal of a mouse called Jaq. He is the 
| ingenious and resourceful master of every 
difficult situation; from rescuing his roly- 
| poly mouse-comrade Gus-Gus from the 
| wicked cat, to delivering Cinderella from 
the machinations of her scheming step- 
mother. He’s worth the price of admis- 
sion, all by himself. 


When I first tried to get in to see 
Cinderella, the kids beat me to it. In spite 


of an icy drizzle of rain the ticket line was 
almost a block long. I got in the next day 
by returning at the dinner hour. When I 
came out, there was that line again, and 
more adults this time. 

I don’t remember the original story well 
enough to say just how far Mr. Disney has 
departed from it. He’s certainly embel- 
lished it very agreeably. I have an idea 
the stepmother has been toned down a 











little for family consumption, but she’s 
still bad enough. The fairy godmother is 
a charmingly talkative and rather absent 
minded old lady; the prince is rather 
wooden, but adequate; the king is splen- 
didly fierce; the stepsisters are proper 
brats. Cinderella herself is altogether 
charming and lovely. 

The youngsters ate it up, and the adults 
—well, I think maybe I'll go see it again. 

One reason for their popularity is that 
animated films speak a kind of universal 
language. I remember going years ago to 
see Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs in 
Alexandria, Egypt, and finding they had 
given it a French sound track. I kept try- 
ing to persuade myself that the mouths of 
those dwarfs were actually forming Eng- 
lish words, but the illusion was too over- 
powering. I’d have sworn they’d talked 
French all their lives. They actually 
looked French. I don’t think Disney has 
ever surpassed the music of Snow White. 
That would be asking a good deal. But 
these mice in Cinderella, they’re really 
quite wonderful. 

Three new church films 

On February 28 when three new pictures 
by the Protestant Film Commission were 
premiered in over 100 cities, pastors and 
Christian educators attended with more 
than the usual sense of anticipation. The 
films, A Job For Bob, Birthday Party, 
and What Happened To Jo-Jo, are the first 
to be made by the PFC specifically for use 
in the educational program of the church. 
Lest anyone jump to a wrong conclusion, 





Walt Disney’s imaginative animals almost steal the show in the new RKO release, 
Cinderella. Notable among them is a mouse named Jaq who rallies his comrades toe 
help Cinderella escape from her scheming stepmother and stepsisters. It took a staff 
of 750 artists to complete the one million drawings for the full length cartoon movie. 
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let me hasten to say that they are not de- 
signed to take the place of the Sunday 
school lesson but to supplement formal 
teaching and make it more effective. 

Each of these three “curriculum enrich- 
ment” films is approximately thirty-five 
minutes in length and rents for $8. 


Making a choice 
A Job For Bob shows how Bob, a boy 


a year or two out of high school, went 
about finding “the right job.” Parents, 
friends, and the church all tried to help 
him, but he had to make the decision. He 
wobbled a bit, but in the end he not only 
found a job but learned a lot about what 
makes a job “Christian” and a good deal 
about himself, too. I know of nothing in 
print on the subject of vocational choice 
that would be as likely to spark a discus- 
sion as effectively as this film. That is one 
way a motion picture can make a distinc- 
tive contribution in the program of the 
church. It can help people see they must 
make choices, and it can open up the sub- 
ject in such a way that they will want to 
discuss it and to read books and to find 
the right answer. 

Birthday Party is for older juniors— 
children around ten to twelve, but is not 
limited in its appeal. Its scenes are laid 
in the church, the public school, and the 
home. The central figure is Janie, a Sun- 
day school youngster who “knows all the 
answers,” but learns rather painfully that 
living the golden rule is somewhat more 
difficult than reciting it from memory. 
Here again is a film that should prove very 





Cinderella is every bit as charming as 
her popular forerunner, Snow White. 


useful. It is provocative, and the solution 
reached is a Christian solution. That’s 


what I like about these films: they show | 


the Christian religion at work in the lives 
of boys and girls. 

Of the three, What Happened to 
Jo-Jo is my favorite, though I like them 
all. Jo-Jo, played by Sue England, is a 








In Birthday Party, Sue, left, played by Karen Kester, shows a party invitation to Eve- 
lyn (Ann Burr), who was not invited. One of three “Curriculum Enrichment Films” 
produced by the Protestant Film Commission in cooperation with the International 
Council of Christian Education, the movie will be used with church school study. 
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“Stories of Hymns 
We Love” 





of the Mid-Century 


Read ... Enjoy... Recommend... and 
Give. What has more universal appeal? 
Young and old acclaim its gripping 
spiritual adventure and romance. 
Reveals heart-beats that brought our 
great hymns into being. 

Covers 400 years of hymnody from 
Luther to the present. Gives you the 
drama behind such popular hymns as 
“My Faith Looks Up To Thee,” “Jesus 
Loves Me,” “Lead Kindly Light,” and 
many others chronologically arranged. 

Beautifully printed and bound, price 
only $1.25 (Mailing charge 10c). 


Order from your dealer or 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 






Publishers of ‘The Book of Life” 
1018 S. WABASH AVE. DEPT. PL CHICAGO 5 
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American and 
English 
CHURCH ART 


® Lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 

® Genuine Carillons 
® Carved Woodwork 
®@ Embrcideries 

@ Silver 

Inspired designs ond expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, Englond 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. \ wy 


Brochures and 

special designs < 
submitted on request Ah 
Please address 
inquiries to. -. 


+ = 


GEORGE L. PAYN 


15 PRINCE ST., 
PATERSON 8, N. J. 
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: Now effectiveness in 
teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 
films. 


Now Ready: 


Rental 


1. Stephen First Christian Mertyr (20 min.) $6 
2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 
4. Return to Jerusalem (30 min.) $8 
5. Ambassador for Christ (30 min.) $8 
6. First Missionary Journey (30 min.) $8 
7. Stoning at Lystra (30 min.) $8 


IN PRODUCTION 

8. Second Missionary Journey 

9. Paul in Corinth 

10. Third Missionary Journey 

11. Trial ot Jerusalem 

12. Voyage to Rome i 
@ Rent from your book store or local film library. 


Cathedral—¥ilms 


Established 1938 
1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 































STIRRING MOTION PICTURES 


with A Message for 
Every Christian Community 


Exhibit Them Before Church Groups, Schools, 
Business Associations, Social Societies, Etc. 


~ w 
Written and directed with great depth and feeling, and 
skillfully acted. The power of prayer and the priceless 
lessons of Christian charity are clearly demonstrated. 


A noted Radio Commentator says, “The world is crying 
for such movies today”. Presented on 16 mm. sound film. 


“The Power of God” 


This true-to-life presentation of Christianity in action 
inspires all who see it. A staunch bulwark against the 
powers of evil. 

Write us about use of these films, as well as other 
Religious Audio-Visual Materials. Or secure them through 
your Denominational Book Store or Film Rental Library. 


Audio-Visual Aids Service 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558P S. JEFFERSON AVE., ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 











WORTH SEEING 
rather sophisticated youngster in her older 
teens who nevertheless wants very much 
to help other people. It takes her some 
time to discover the all important fact 
that people who need help don’t usually 
appreciate the “lady bountiful” approach. 
In the,end Jo-Jo, and her friends in the 
youth group at the church, find they’ve 
let themselves in for lots more than they 
bargained for. But they get a whole new 
outlook on life in the process of actually 
working with the people they want to help. 


More effective than books 


Years ago I wrote for the Missionary 
Education Movement a young people’s 
book (Comrades ’Round the World) whose 
aim was to show how Christian youth were 
putting their Christianity to work in daily 
life. I spent years as a youth secretary 
trying to get young people steamed up 
over the slogan of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World.”” What I wouldn’t have 
given for a film like Jo-Jo! It makes the 
point more effectively in thirty-five min- 
utes than any book I’ve ever read on the 
subject (including my own). But it does 
it in such a way as to make what's been 
written on the subject mean more. 


“Extending the reach” 


That’s the genius, it seems to me, of 
pictures-in-the-service-of-the-church. In A 
Job for Bob, a monkey-wrench is spoken 
of as “a kind of an extension of a man’s 
hand to help him do his work.” Pictures 
like these can perform a similar function 
of extending the reach in the realm of 
ideas and choices. Like any tool, they can 
be misused. Just “showing” a picture of 
this sort is like putting food on the table 
for decorative purposes only. 

All three films are available through 
Religious Film Association depositories. 
Several others based. like these, on lesson 
outlines cleared through the International 
Council of Religious Education, are in 
prospect—depending somewhat on how 
these are received. Readers of PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE are encouraged to use the 
films and send in their comments. 








Vocational guidance is the theme of A 
Job for Bob, starring Ralph Hodges. 
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APAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





Christopher and the Fisherman 


By MOLLY NIEDERLANDER 


a CURLED HIS TONGUE out 
the side of his mouth and licked the 
exciting salt taste that the ocean had left 
there. It tasted even better than the 
glassy piece of rock salt that his grand- 
mother kept in her kitchen cupboard and 
sometimes let him touch with the tip of 
his tongue. He loved the taste of the 
sea, and he loved the hard hotness of his 
arms and legs in the sun, and he loved the 
feeling that his feet were falling away 
from him as he walked through the loose 
sand. It was the first time that Christo- 
pher had been to the seashore, and it was 
a wonderful adventure. 

He sat, enjoying the small squishing 
sound that his damp bathing suit made, 
and began to scoop up sand in his hands. 
It was so much more fun to build things 
in the sand when he had miles and miles 
of sand to choose from, instead of in his 
sandbox in the back yard where he always 
had to use the same sand in the same 
place. 

He built a house with a wall about it, 
then another house, and then a bridge. 
He would build a whole village, he de- 
cided. A village with houses, garages, 
stores, a church, a school, roads, and 
sidewalks. 

Christopher worked, patting, shaping, 
and smoothing the sand with his hands. 
The village began to appear, with its sand 
buildings and roads, and the sun was 
warm on his back as he knelt in the sand. 
Finally it was all finished, and Christo- 
pher stood and gazed proudly at his sand 
village. 

He ran up the beach to his mother and 
father, and brought them back with him 
to show them what he had made, and 


then the three of them walked back along 
the beach to their cottage for supper. 

When Christopher went to bed that 
night, he thought of his wonderful sand 
village and how he would run down to 
see it first thing the next morning. So 
right after breakfast the next day, he went 
down to the beach. The sand was white 
and shiny in the morning sunshine, and 
the sea was the bright blue color of 
Christopher’s sweater. 

But the sand village was no longer there. 
Where could it have disappeared? 
Christopher ran quickly down the beach, 
his sneakers making quick slapping sounds 
upon the damp sand. His houses, ga- 
rages, stores, and all the rest were not 
there. The béach was level and smooth, 
without a trace of his village. 

Puzzled and angry, he kicked at the 
sand and watched it scatter. He scooped 
deep down with the toe of his left sneaker 
and sat down with a bump, watching a 
fisherman come along the beach towards 
him. He dug deep holes with his hands 
and watched the water seep in to fill them. 
Christopher pretended he hadn’t seen the 
fisherman until he stopped right beside 
him. 

“What are you doing son?” the fisher- 
man asked. 

“Just thinking,” said Christopher. 

“About what?” 

“I built a village yesterday, and it’s 
all gone. What happened to it?” and he 
looked up at the man. 

“It’s the tide, son. The ocean washed 
in over the beach last night, and it car- 
ried your village back to sea with it.” 


The fisherman squatted down until he 
sat on his heels. “Why don’t you build 
another one?” 

Christopher sighed, “All right.” He 
started to shape a pile of sand for a house, 
another for a garage. 

“Bad place to build,” said the fisher- 
man. 
“Why?” ‘ 

“Same reason, the tide. She'll wash 
right up here about lunch time and take 
away this village, too. Tide comes in 
twice a day and smooths out all the sand.” 

Christopher sat back on his heels the 
way the fisherman did and looked at him. 
“Then it’s silly to build another village.” 

“No, it’s fun. I used to build villages 
and castles when I was a boy. Mine 
washed away, too, until I learned where 
to build them.” 

“Where?” 


Try IT UP BY THE EDGE of the grass on 

a rock. The tide doesn’t get up that 
far. And use stones and driftwood to 
make it strong. If you want it to stay, 
you have to build it to last.” 

Christopher looked at the fisherman 
and smiled. “Guess I'll try that. Thanks 
a lot.” 

The fisherman stood up, and Christo- 
pher ran down the beach looking for 
stones and wood. 

“T’ll be back tomorrow and see how 
you made out,” the man called after him. 

Christopher hummed to himself as he 
scuffed along the beach picking up smooth 
stones and bits of wood. Then he had 
to pick out his foundation. This would 
be even more fun, he thought to himself. 
This village would last. 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


Each month publishers submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards, and our Editors then select the one 
book they can recommend most enthusiastically to members. These 
are books every member of wour family can read—books to be read 
with pleasure, remembered and discussed with delight, and retained 
in the home library with pride. 

There is no charge for membership in the Club beyond the cost of 
the books themselves, and you pay only $1.89 each (plus delivery) 
for the books you purchase after reading the colorful book review 
you will receive each month, It is not necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year you retain membership. 


Free “Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a “Bonus” Book free for 
each four selections you take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence and superior writing, and this way you can 
build up a fine home library without extra expense. The purchase 
of books from the Club for only $1.89 each instead of the publishers’ 
retail prices of $2.75 to $3.50 saves you 25% to 35% of your book 
dollars—-and when the value of the Bonus Books you get free is 

figured in, you actually save as much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will appeal to the finest in 
stincts of your family, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club by sending you “The Greatest Story Ever Told” and “West 
of the Hill” both FREE with membership. This offer may be with- 

drawn at any time, so mail the coupon teday! 


FAMILY READING CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


The Story of Jesus Beautifully Retold in 


“‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
By Fulton Oursler 


y 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
FAMILY READING CLUB 

hroughout the centuries, the story of 

Jesus has brought inspiration and sub- FAMILY READING 
lime happiness to untold millions. Its CLUB DOUBLE 
vine message is forever new, everlasting GUARANTEE 
beautiful. It has been often told, but per- First: the Club 
haps the most inspiring and accurate ver- guarantees the ex- 
sion ever written, outside of the Bible, is cellence of all its 
this masterwork by Fulton Oursler. Simply books. Second 
and reverently, everywhere true to the four if any selection 
Gospels, he faithfully unfolds the timeless meets with oon 
story, bringing Jesus and those whose lives disapproval tage 
were entwined with His wonderfully close pn yy 
to you. Here, indeed, is a re ling experi- esaiiie within 30 
ence to be deeply enjoyed and cherished days after you 
forever. Says John B. Kennedy: “It is have received it. 
sweeping the country like a tidal wave!” 

The publisher's edition of this great book is $2.95, but we want 
to send you a copy as a Membership Gift when you join the Family 
Reading Club—plus a copy of “West of the Hill” as your first 
FREE Bonus Book! The Family Reading Club was founded to 
find books for the whole family—books which are worthwhile 
and entertaining without being objectionable. Read at the left how 
the Club operates; then mail the coupon for your FREE books! 


ALSO FREE with membership 


“WEST OF THE HILL’ 

By Gladys Hasty Carroll 
You'll be enchanted by this story of a beau- 
tiful Maine girl who escaped from poverty 
and loneliness into the kind eof life she 
thought an impossible dream. A new kind 
of love story! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 
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will send me a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I may accept 
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ment that I accept a minimum of four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. 
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